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Tilt passage from Syra to Athens has been briefly 
described in the last volame. Syra is a rendez- 
vous for tho Austrian Lloyd's steameis, aiul those 
who go from Athena to the Turkish capital hive 
to change at Syr* into another vessel The first 
thing worthy cf note is the number of Turkish 
vol. m. 
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aud Albanian pouengcrc, and the preparation 
made for them on beard. The after-dock in 
dividod by a kind of hurdle* into two longitudinal 
portions; one of these is for the acoaramodation 
exclunrcly cf the Moslem, the other is for tic 
passengers in general. The former part is covered 
by a false deck, and again divided into two,— 
a talaalik for the men, nnd n haretm for the 
women. These ln>t are wrapped np in innume- 
rable coverings, and rocline on countless cushion* 
composed of heaps of clothes, many of which 
would be .slow in finding a sole in Monmouth- 
street, nnd of bedding; which, for the sanitary 
condition of the ship in general, would bo all tho 
better for n little fumigation. Tho great cause of 
this evil is the Albanian cotumo, which is com- 
posed of shccp-skina, beautifully dressed, with the 
wool long and the skin inside; 1 regret to say, 
that the cleanly aspect of the 



is like many other aspects, a very deceptive one. 
Contented with seeming clean, these worthy 
people make no attempt to render the reality at 
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one with the appearance. Indeed, were they to 
do ao, they would be deprived of much of their 
amusement. The inhabitants of their " karosMs" 
are caught, and compelled to run races, on which 
'mail angers are often dependent. Each gen- 
tleman, and I suppose each lady too, is fur- 
nished with a wcodec instrument, which serres at 
once to allay the cutaneous irritation, and to kill 
or take alirc, aa the case may he, the insect causes ; 
and there axe towns in Albania, the chief trade 
of which is in these wooden spatula. It is a mat- 
ter, of much congratulation when the passengers 
of this class arc few enough in number to occupy 
only the talmBi, for I have seen them scattered 
all over the ship, with the exception of the re- 
served half of the quarter-deck. 

The woman are strictly veilrd, hnt many have 
Nubian slaves waiting on them, and these are 
liberal in the display of their table beauties, and 
arrange the Yashmak in a ooquettish way, which 
many a fairer belle would envy, taking care that 
it shall be un ornament and not n concealment. 
It was amusing to see the other pimeagera go to 
B 2 
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the hurdle*, and look over just with the same air 
as they would have looked through tlie bare at 
a collection of curious wild beasts. Any nearer 
approach would hart been unacceptable and un- 
pleasant. It ii important to note that theao 
Albanians hold very loosely to their Mohammedan 
profession. Greeks by birth, they are easily 
induced to take up the faith of their forefathers. 
Many of them are openly Christian*, and others 
have Christian wires. They hare frequently 
Christian as well aa Moslem names, oddly enough 
joined : sometimes the Greek and sometime* the 
Turkish came take* the preeminence, and they 
arc caliod by each according to the country and 
creed of those who convene with them. A recent 



writer states that he has frequently seen in the 
cottages of Albania the Moslem husband and the 
Christian wife together at their repast, consisting 
of goats' flesh and pork stewed together, the wife 
taking each as it cemo to hand, and the husband, 
regardless of the company in which he found it, 
tishine up from the bowl the permitted goats’ flesh. 
Were this part of the empire placed under Chris- 
tian rule, Mohammedanism would disappear n* 
quickly as it did in Athens itself. 
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The real Turk* on board were gr ave and dig- 
nified personage*, with on nir of quiet and gcntle- 
mon-like ciue, very much in accordance with 
English idem of high breeding. When ihe time 
came for prayer, they spread their carpets on the 
dcckj and prostrated themselves in thr direction 
of Mecca, a practice which 1 was pleased to see 
excited no notice whatever on the part of the 
other passengers. A Turk has none of that false 
shame which keeps tlra religion of many Christiana 
so sadly in the background ; he scoffs al no man’s 
devotion*, nor docs he suppoae itpoaoMo that any 
body will scoff at his. There i* a lea favouriblo 
view to tale of the matter, which is n<* altogether 
without truth. The Turk looks on him*elf as so 
immeasurably above the Christian, that it would 
no more occur to him to alter his habits because 
they were not understood or sympathised with by 
other*, than it would to ua to change ours, be- 
cause the birds of the air or the beasts of the field 



might wonder ut them. Ax the &&mc time, the 



thing itself is praiseworthy, and it would be well 
if something Hkn it were more common among 



ourselves. Some of those who were our fellow- 
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ptttcngert were officers of rank, and wore the 
decoration o: the Nizam suspended round their 
necks. This is very costly, being composed almost 
entirely c»f brilliant*. 

Tho entrance to the Dardanelles, though far 
fitim destitute of beauty, disappointed me : the 
scenery improves ns rrc advance, but it is very far 
from being equal to that of the Bosphorus. The 
little town called Dardanelles by European*, is 
entitled Chanak Kalessi, or Crockery Castle, by 
the Turks- This place enjoys its Ottoman name 
in consequence, as might be supposed, of the 
potteries situated in and about it, the trade of 
which is considerable. The shapes of the Teasels 
made here seem to have undergone no change for 
ages. Some of the vases are examples of grace 
and elegance, though rough in execution and 
coarae in material. They are rudely adorned 
with gold leaf, and are made of a porous earth 
which keeps water delightfully cool. VcttoU are 
made here in the forms of goats, cameLs, stags, and 
other beasts, with a handle on tbo back, and the 
head capable of being removed ; it is, in fed, a 
stopper, and sometimes the animal sticks out his 
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tail a* straight u the Northumberland lion doe*, 
in order that it may do duty as a spout. I have 
heard thrwe things ridiculed as instance* of Turkish 
bad taste, but they are as ancient in type aa the 
more elegant ones which are thought to do so 
much credit to Grocce. Such bottles hare long 
been in use in Aaiatio churches for socrcd pur- 
poses, and similar ones of bronze has? been found 
in Scotland undo* circumstances which indicated 
a very remote antiquity. Turkish taste has 
nothing to do with the matter. 

I saw at this place a person whom some con- 
sider a txiui natura, and who is well known ns n 
boatman and fruit-seller : ha is a negro, and very 
black, onormously corpulent, but active and grace- 
ful in his movements; bis hands and feet are 
■mall and delicately formed like those of a woman, 
and he wore an open drees to show that he bad, 
or rather seemed to have, the bowra of a woman 
also. A French gentleman on board told me 
that this ain gtilar being was what Italians call a 
" mtoi co.” Whether hi* musical faculties had 
been cultivated, we had of course no means of 
ascertaining. 
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Not fer from here arc the sites of Sestos and 
Abydoe, famous for the nightly swimming ex- 
ploit of Lcancer, imitated by Lord Byron in 
later days. Lard Byron, however, only swam 
one way, and as the current is strong, and the 
two places not exactly opposite, the dificulty lira 
in tlse double effort of going and rtlumbtg. Night 
itia closing as wc entered the sea of Marmora, 
over the tranquil waters of which we moved 3lowly, 
putting about from bine to time, in order not to 
reach Constantinople before the next morning. 
The moon shone gloriously on tho smooth waters, 
and tlio exquisite picture of a similar sccno by 
Moore was reproduced 

" Tit B* la Uk« a ailw US*, 

Abd o'ar lu cilm llio riuol gUdu, 

Grady u thrash (ho fear'd lo nkt 
Tho oiunko of ihi tlkni tides' 

Some part of the night we lay under the isle of 
Cyricus, now only inhabited by a few rfllngers, but 
once populous beyond example. The ado nearest 
to Asia Minor was anciently connected with the 
continent by one or two bridges ; the water is so 
shallow that it can be forded at low tide, and 
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perhaps is less deep cow than formerly. I hare 
been told that there is a great wan: of fresh water 
at present on the island ; anciently it was con- 
ducted from the mainland by an aqueduct, some 
of the arches of which are still traceable. It must 
hare been a place of high civilisation. Tho statro 
of Cytious, even in tho beat times of Greek art, 
wore master pieces of coinage, and were proverbial 
as well for their beauty as for their purity. I have 
nerer heard of any escamion* being raado here, 
and I cannot help thinking that if such an under- 
taking were judiciously managed, the rcsula would 
be highly satisfactory. A gentleman at Constanti- 
nople told me that the whole island wa* a mini of 
antiquities, — that it was impossible to dig without 
finding some relic of the past ; and meet certainly 
if I had been able to afford time, I would have 
visited the place aud endeavoured to ascertain the 
accuracy of this report In all casei like this it 
is necessary to obtam, not only a firman, but an 
escort from the Porto, and in a spot so near to 
head quartern, if the permission were gainod, re- 
searches might be made with perfect security. This 
is not always the case in the more remote districts 
a 3 
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of the Turkish empire, where all excavators arc 
looked on with suspicion ns “ money diggers.’’ 
Soon we pass th8 Prinkipo islands, now the 
holiday resort of the Greeks from Constantinople. 
Tlcrc may be seen the same class who throng from 
Ixindon to Roshcrvillc. Fireworks and illumina- 



tions glorify tba evenings during the season, and 
the steamers that ply hither from the Golden 
Horn are a?* inconveniently crowded as the 
DiamorJ or the Vesper on a fSte night. 

lint the dawn is breaking grey ond oold. Before 
ns lies the Bosphorus, and the long white walls of 
Constantinople are gradually becoming distinct. 
Above them rises a mass of building somewhat 
ragged to look upon, and leas interspersed with 
trees than I had expected. I felt deeply disap- 
pointed. Few of onr Christian fellow-passengers 
had seen the capital of Turkey before, and they 
were crowding every available spot to obtain tlie 
first and best sight of it. I turned away with 
a feeling of sorrow. Like the fairy’ banquets 
which to mortal ove seem sumptuous and splendid, 
bat to the disenchanted are vile and refuse, 1 felt 
that the jccdo before me should be looked at in 
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the pages of romance alone. 1 had one illusion 
the less. As tlie morning advanced, and the sun 
arose tinging with warmer hues the land-cape, my 



disappointment became (pardon the cntachresus) 



* ?l » Vy 4«r*#» sud tawlifaC; tala* 



We had rounded the Seraglio Point, and were 
within the Golden Horn, and before we landed 



I was willing to admit that Europe lws few sates 
equal to that chosen by Constantins* Art ha* 
done comparatively little for it. One of the 
greatest charms of the d;y consist* in the abun- 
dance and beauty of its trees, which here, within 
the Golden Horn, ore remarkable for thar luxu- 
riance; but the houses arc poor and mean, and 
few of the palaces arc noble enough to attract 
attention, did they not form a part of so fine 
a whole. The seraglio is a rust bu3dmg with 
little pretensions to any kind of beauty, and the 
mosques alone arc sufficiently grand to rivet the 
gazer’s eye. The tall slender minaret shooting up 
into the sky, its white ahaf: and gilded crescent 

sparkling in tko sunshine, imparts that peculiar 
oriental physiognomy to the city* which once wen 
can never be forgotten. 
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I have sometimes thoaght that the minaret 
might with advantage be introduced into Euro 
peon architecture, but T should be puzxlcd to 
assign any u$e for it. It is too slender for a peal 
of bells, and the purpose for which it is erected is 
strictly Moslem. Bells are not admitted in a 
mosque, and the faithful arc colled to prayers by 
the voice of the mtuzzin, who from the gallery o i 
the minnret chant* the groat article of the faith. 
Hence, then, each mosque ha* its minaret ; some 
have two, others four, and one, the mcaque of 
Achmet, ax. Perhaps where only one bell is 
required, the minaret might be admissible, but 
T suppose it would require some oongraity in the 
adjacent buildings. I make throe remark* with 
deference to those better versed in architectural 
science ; tho effect struck me as being remarkably 
pleasing. 

When the tuna ca m e for landing, I expected to 
hare scon some Ottoman functionaries to examine 
our luggage and our passports, but nothing of the 
kind took place. A number of agents for the 
different hotels surrounded us on board, and 
having made our election, M. le Commim&ire took 
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possession of ns and onr belonging. A stout 
hasnal or porter was chosen, on whose bade our 
portmanteaus were plaosc, and away wo went 
One or two heroic-lcolriug personages with formi- 
dable pistol* aud yataghans seised the packages, 
but the Commissure slipped a few piastres into 
their hands, pushed the porter onwards, and of 
custom-house demands we heard no more. We 
were afterwards informed that the customs were 
fanned to an Armenian merchant, and that few 
persons paid anything or wore required to do eo. 
There was not in onr case any attempt to compel 
examination, and 1 am inclined to think that save 
in the transit of mrrchmtlUt, the custom-house 
officers interfere very little with travellers. 

The Turks do not consider themselves under any 
moral obligation to pay duties ; as they observe, 
that the benefit is neither for the Sultan nor for 
the State, but only for an unbelieving merchant. 
When we arrived at our hotel, that Dc lEorcpc, 
kept by Dcstuniaoi, we were asked for our pass- 
ports by the proprietor, who sent them to the 
Bureau des Paisepvrls, from whence, in a few days, 
wo got them back, with a seal and some neat 
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Turkish writing, in consideration of twentypiaatres. 
Tho Turks nrc not to blame for nil this. Custom- 



house, quarantine, and passports are all European 
abominations, and tlie good, easy Oamanli, would 
nerer hove troubled hia head about ouch things, 
had it not been for Christian teaching. 

The Hotel do l’Europc is built entirely of stone, 
— do Hindi advantage in a place where fires are so 



awfully destructive as they are hero -and we were 
furnished with small comfortable rooms, very much 
ku('!i za we should have found in an Buglish cot- 
tage. The way from the landing-plaoe is up n 
steep hill with gloomy -looking houses on each aide, 
and iucA paring as no other capital city in the 
world can match ! The shops are arched vaults. 



and at Gnlntu there is a considerable display of 
goods on the outside, often artistically arranged 
with regard to colour. This, with tho varied cos- 
tumes of Turk, Greek, Frank, Jew, Armenian, 
and Persian, the clear blue sky above, and the 



absence of carnages, save now and then a primi- 
tive-looking cart, or a gay araba, makes the streets 
of Guku picturesque enough. Pera is loss so, 
bat better built, and the houses of the ambiuwa- 
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dore ( wlro reaide liere, we generally of stone, and 
go situated a* to enjoy a fine prrapect of the 
Golden Horn, and of Stmnboul beyond. The 
tower built by the Genoese ia atill standing, and 
i« kept in sufficient repair, t% it aerrea iia a tptcu- 
latonvm or watch-tower, from whenoe fires may ba 
diacemed, and aignaU]made, #o as to giro notaoe 
and direct the police. It is of considerablo height, 
and occupies a commanding situation. From the 
summit the view is most m a gnffl e ft a t ; Sumboul, 
Pent, Galata, Tophane, Scutari, which moke up 
the compound city of Constantinople, arc til 
spread out before the eye, and the vast aincmnt 
of shipping crowning the harbour shows how great 
is the commerce of this ancient capital ; but here, 
especially, the littleness of the details is percep- 
tible — the small elements which make np eo grand 
a whole. The eye wooden around delighted ; nature 
is lovely beyond description ; but when wn recol- 
lect that tin* was the capital of the mcduersl world, 
and seek some triumph of art in tho erection of a 
fitting city for each a site, there are only the huge 



massive masques, grandly barbaric, to supply the 
requirement. 
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The antiquarian student, as he approaches Con- 
stantinople, and calls to mind how important was 
the ancient Bytantium — how numerous were the 
treasures with which the drat Chris t i a n emperor 
enriched his chosen city- how gorgeous was her 
court, how splendid her palaces, and how superb her 
churchc*, —is naturally led to look forward, with 
highly-raised expectations of the antiquities which 
the metropolis of the eastern empire will present 
to his notice, and bitterly will he be disappointed 
when he finds how Stile she has to show. The 
church, now the mosque of Santa Sophia, one or 
two other churches similarly metamorphosed, the 
twisted column, the obelisk in the Hippodrome, the 
pillar of Theodosius, the burnt ooiurnu, the cds- 
terns, and the ancient walls; these, with the aque- 
duct of VdenSj are nearly all that will bring back 
to his mind the palmy day* of this glorious city. 
And for this there art very good cause* assignable. 
For, first, the Turks arc no cultivators of antiqua- 
rian science. We have seen how they treated tho 
mc&: beautiful relies of Greek art ; temples were 
pulled down to make fortifications, marble columns 
burnt to make liras, and churches barbarized to 
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turn them into mosques. When they took pos- 
session of Constantinople, they did so by conquest; 
it was the victory of the crescent over the crces, 
and all that liod been most valued by the besieged 
was hateful in the eyes of the besiegers. They 
could not distinguish between Christian and an- 
dent Roman art; they wens blind to the merits of 
both ; and while they vented the barbaric fury of 
fanatic conquerors on tho one, they found in each 
violations of the Moslem law, which forbade tho 
making of images. 

Centuries rolled away, but yet tho heavy hand 
of Islam wo* on the capital of the East ; scarcely 
a fragment could hope to escape. To defeoc these 
memorials of an older religion than their own was 
felt by all true believers to be a solemn duty, and 
the few that were spared from utter destmedon 
purrhaKcd thrir existence at the expense of muti- 
lation. But even if this fanatic spirit had not 
been at work, there would have been a sufficient 
cause, found in the frequent conflagrations which 
devastate the dty, why so few works of an early 
age should remain. There is scarcely a house 
now standing which Mahomet II. found when he 
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catered his new capital ia triumph — scarcely a 
building even a century old, *»ve the mosqtiM, the. 
walla, and portions of the Seraglio; and in these 
fires who can nay what precious specimens of 
Byzantine art hare perished ? Who that notes the 
narrow arid crooked streets of mean houses which 
now make up the balk cf the city, can doubt that 
it has been gradually, bat rapidly, deteriorating in 
splendour ? The " burnt column ” stands as a wit- 
ness to the truth of all we have said. It i3 
a pillar of rod porphyry — (thus much is known 
after centuries of conjecture)— it is bound together 
by innumerable rings and clamps of iron and cop- 
per, and has been surmounted by a statue : that it 
is an ornament, no one can say; ia its present 
state it looks very much like the ruinous chimney 
of somo forsake u foundry, black with the smoke 
and soot of a century. It has been in the midst 
of ocuntless conflagrations, and, thanks to it* 
material, it has been preserved, and owes to its 
dilapidated appearance and the vicissitudes of its 
history, the title of “the burnt column.'’ 

I ali all not weary the reader with description* of 
what may be found in w many books of travels, 
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especially Miss Pardee’s “ CUy q/ tie Saltan,” cor 
•hall 1 follow Von Hammer in his learned enume- 



ration and description of OonsiautinopaEtan anti- 
quitiet. We went, to the '‘Cistern of t Thousand- 
nnd-oac Columns/’ whore wc found, m our prede- 
cessor.* had done, men and children engaged in 
spinning silk, and looking none the healthier for 
their subterranean employment Tlie boles in the 
earth, which serve as an entrant* to this singular 
■tractate (for the real andent entrance is lest), are 
situated in a deaert part of the city, probably 
where a fire has laid waste whole atrcca, and they 
have not been rebuilt. On some of the columns 
(of which there are more than three hundred), wc 
observed characters which looked Eke masonic 



symbols. We skirted the walls in a caique, as far 
as the Seven Towers, and examined some portion of 
them on the land side ; but they present nothing 
remarkable save the decay in which they arc suf- 
fered to remain. It U probable that before long 
they will be repaired ; for the Turkish government 
it awakening to the exigencies of its position, and 
reform proceeds rapidly in turning its river 
through the Augean stable of Ottoman 
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nagoment. The twisted column should be under 
cover, even in so fine a climate as that of Stam- 
boul; and Madera old gentlemen of the tory 
school should be a little restrained from knocking 
out the few eye*, aud breaking oil the few noses, 
that remain on the sculptured obelisks in the 
Atmeidan. Wo were unable to ohtain admission 



to the Yere-Batan Serai, or Cistern of Constantin^ 
to which in after day* the superb aqueduct of 
Valcns brought the watcre of tho Cydari*?. Here 
the columns arc of marble, and of the Corinthian 
order. 

These cisterns are described by Procopius, who 
observes, that though Constantinople was well 
supplied generally with water, yet sometimes the 
springs became dry in the summer; and in order 
to remedy the inconvenience which such a scarcity 
would occasion, the emperor caused the cisterns 
above named, and others, of which the remains of 



only one more is known, to he constructed. TkL* 
would hardly seem to be the case now; there is no 
want of water during the hottest season, and the 
fountains erected by the Snl taxvs take the place of 
the more ancient cisterns. 
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I? hid been with me a kng-chemhed wish to *©c 
the Saltan, and if it were possible, to obtain an 
audience of his Majesty; and this in order to 
obtain the consent of the Porte to some in-esti**.- 
tion» which I wished to make, and which would 
require the permission and co-operation of the 
Ottoman government. It happened unfortunately 
for me, .that our minister, Sir Stratford Cuming, 
to whom I had letters of introduction, was away 
from Constantinople at the time of By visit, and 
I had therefore no opportunity of being preseuted. 
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I saw the SuiUn repeatedly, and once to groat 
advantage. He is in his twenty-ninth year, and 
is of the middle stature, with jet black hair, 
beard, and moustache, the latter closely trimmed. 
His complexion is very pale, and he wears an 
aspect of the deepest melancholy. There is much 
kindness of expression in his large, dark, and yet 
sorrowful eye, and his toicc is singularly pleasing 
and musical. If the moralist wished to show 
how little the poeseasioa of despotic power could 
do to secure happiness, he need kok no further 
than the countenance of this kind-hearted and 
most interesting prince. He has been much 
misrepresented by those who wish to depict the 
Turks as mere barbarians; and an impression 
has been created, that he is deficient alike in 



intellect and energy. Had he been either one 
or the other, he would not— could not, hare done 
half the deeds which arc related of him. Every 
anecdote heard in his capital is calculated to 
exhibit hhn as & man of much originality and 
decision; mild and Amiable, bn? quite capahle 
of insisting on his own way, and of judging very 
rightly what way he ought to take. That he is 
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enlightened, in the European tense — that U, 
acquainted practically with science and literature, 
cannot bn said ; bat he ii right-minded and just, 
and knows well that what is morally wrong, can- 
not bo politically right. 

Hia education has been limited ; for when his 



father, desirous to secure for him those ad railages 
of which he so keenly felt the want himself, had 
arranged with a French gentleman of ability and 
great scientific attainment to become tutor to the 
young heir, the Orand Mufti, who waa necessarily 
consulted, contrived to quash the plan. Mahmoud 
had stipulated that the tutor should lire entirely 
with his royal pupil, and be the companion of hia 
relaxations as well as of his studies ; and had this 
been carried out, Abdul Mejid would, ia all proba- 
bility, hare enjoyed a state of health Tery different 
from that in which he has now the misfortune 



to be, and hare done credit to bis instructor by 
his progress in learning. When the (h-and Mufti 
was called upon for his opinion, lie issued a 
fetra, in which he was pleased to observe, that 
n prince of the Prophet's blood, and who was 
dei lined one day to ascend the throne of the 
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Caliphs, could not lawfully be educated by a 
giaour. Mahmoud, though extremely irritated 
at this absurd proceeding, felt, nevertheless, that 
to oppose it would be dangerous, and reluctantly 
consented to abandon his beloved sou to the 
darkness of the harem. However, the Sultana 
Valid n, who wiu the trusted and favoured wife 
of Mahmoud, aeoius to have been successful in 
instilling good principles into the mind of her 
son, where they look root, as in a congenial sou! ; 
aud wc can only lament, with Mahmoud, that 
his intellect was rot equally cultivated. As acou 
as he ns reeded the throne, he displayed the 
natural bent of hi* character; he surrounded 
himself with Europeans of learning and science; 
and though he had no particular love for reading, 
he yet contrived to pick up a great deal of mis- 
cellaneous nnd valuable information. He is said 
to labour under a difficulty of attaining foreign 
languages; and this may be the chief emue of 
the unfavourable estimate sometimes made of his 
abilities,— a test, it must be admitted, extremely 
fallacious. 

One or two anecdotes will put liis character iu 
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it* true light, During tho year of famine in Ire- 
land, the Sultan heard of the distress existing m 
that unhappy country ; he immediately conveyed 
to the British ambassador his desire to aid in its 



relief, and tendered for that purpose a large nun 
of money. It was intimated to him that it was 
thought right to limit the sum sabecribcd'by the 
Queen, and a larger amount oould not therefore 
be received from his Highness. Ho at once 
acquiesced in the propriety of this resolution, and 
with many expressions of benevolent sympathy 
sent the greatest admissible subscription. 

It is well known that his own personal feeling 
dictated the noble reply of the Divan to the 
threatening demands of Austria and .Russia for 
the extradition of the Poliah and Hungarian refu- 



gees. 14 1 am not ignorant,” was his reply, of 
the power of thoae empires, nor of the ulterior 
measures to which tbeir intimations point; but 



I am compelled by my religion to chacrre the 
laws of hospitality, and I believe that the sense 
and good feeling of Europe will not allow my 
government to bo drawn into n ruinous war, be- 
cause I rcsolrc strictly and solemnly to adhere to 
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them.” This is the true spirit of Christianity, and 
there is more of it in the Mohammedan Sultan of 
Turkey, than in nuy or all of the Christian princes 
of Eastern Europe. 

Of the prospects of the Porte under such a man 
it is very difficult to form an idea. Personally he 
seems to be universally beloved, but there are 
grave doubts in the min da of the wisest men, both 
within and without the empire, m to the question 
whether the a*tim;lation of a Mohammedan state 
to Christian Europe, be consistent with the main- 
tenance of its faith. The Tunes themselves arc 
stronger* and pilgrims in Europe ; their four cen- 
turies of dominion have not made them otherwise: 
they all feel their home to l>e in Asia, and the 
province* of Western Turkey arc mainly peopled 
by Greeks. The present increasing prosperity of 
the country is consoquent upon changes foreign 
to the habits and feelings of tho dominant race, 
and there arc not wanting those who look forward 
to the speedy extinction of the Turkish empire as 
an European power. 

Wo were in Constantinople during the festival 
of the Courban Bairam, and witnessed the re- 
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joidnga on tic occasion. A white lamb, fed for 
the purpose, and chosen for its singular beauty, is 
alain as a solemn sacrifice by the Sultan; salutes 
of cannon are fired almost all day and half the 
night while the festival lasts, and nj people on 
earth arc bo lavish of their powder as lie Turks, 
while at night tic whole city is illuminated. It 
must ho distinctly understood, that a great illumi- 
nation in Loudon is one thing, in Constantinople 
another. There arc no principal streets, crowded 
by pedestrians, and glorified by unbroken lines of 
coaches, landaus, hrit/k a s, waggons, omnibuses, 
donkey-carta, cal*, vans, and " Ilanaoms no 
tradesmen to the Imperial family, to exhibit stars 
and Royal ciphers; no dub-lion** to vie with 
each other in the splendour of their devices, or 
tic beauty’ of their transparencies. 

If the stranger wanders through the streets, he 
finds some few crowded, but all dark ; there is a 



kind of bright haze above, and now and then a 
few' bright lines of light may be observed. But 
he who wishes to enjoy tho spectacle of a Turkish 
illumination, oust take a caique, and go on the 
Golden Horn. There, wherever he turns hia eyes, 
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ho beholds a fairy srcnc the plan of the city is 
traced out by glittering stare, all reflected in the 
crystal depths below. Up, like spiral columns of 
fire, shoot the tall and slender minuet*. Here 
and there the dome of a mosque displays its 
sparkling outline, while across the glad waters 
dashes out momentarily in every direction, the 
"red artillery/ 1 followed by its deep booming 
roar. All Constantinople ii upon tbe waves. Of 
the eighty thousand caiques there is not one left 
imhir rd, and woe to the pocket of the luckless 
Frank who has not made his bargain beforehand. 

On the Last day of the feast the Sultan goes in 
state to some mosque, selected by himself the 
night beforc, but it U generally known through 
the city beforc morning, as, indeed, it need be, 
for the visit is paid by daybreak, and all the 
great vassal* of the empire have to accompany 
their lord. Fortunately for us Franks at Fera, 
his highmaa chose that o: Santa Sophia. Some- 
time* a inosque on the Asiatic side is chosen, and 
then accommodations are difficult to obtain, and 
there is no small hurry and confusvcn. As it wa3, 
we were aroused at haif*past three, and out by 
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four in tie pitch dark street* in the midst of n 
confused multitude, like that of Nebnchadncoar’a 
•objects, consirting of al! people, and nations, and 
language*, and tongues, some on horses, some on 
camels, some in carriages, some on asses, and 
some on mules, with tens of thousands on foot. 
Every class and condition in life were present, 
and without any other light than here and there 
a dull horn lantern, in streets where at every 
other step you find a great hole in the pavement, 
and where there is seldom width enough for two 
carriages to pass easily, up hill and down hill, 
with regular, or rather irregular, flights of stairs 
to ascend and descend every five minutes— were 
we for two mortal hours on our way. Yet there 
was no quarrelling, no tumult, bejond that neces- 
sarily caused by go large an assemblage, and, 
strange to say, no accident ! 

By the great oourtciy of the French minister, 
we obtained admission to a building within the 
mint, close under the windows of which the Sultan 
was to pugs ; pipes and coffee were brought, and 
very glad were we to be out of the crowd. Before 
ua was tbe gate of the Seraglio, and on both sides 




of the square were drawn up bodies of Turkish 
troops, tbc cavalry on one aide, the infantry 
on the other. The morning, though only in 
October, was raw and cold, and it was pleasant 
to see that the aoldim were well protected from 
the inclemency of the weather. The infantry 
attracted our special attention ; for the similarity 
of their costume with thn? of our own troops was 
Terr striking. The Turkish colours are scarlet 
and white, mid the infantry wear scarlet cants 
like our own, with white trouser* and belts, *> 
that won; it not for the red fez with it* blue 
tassel, which they wear instead of our caps, their 
uniform would he precisely the wane cj» what we 
see every day at home. The resemblance l* 
extended nl*o to the grey great-ewit, only that 
their garment has a hood which protocts the head. 

At one time there was a distant shout beard. 
Everybody ran to the windows. u The Sultan is 
coming 1° and the troops pulled off their grey 
coverings and displayed themselves in the scarlet 
and white. Half an hour passed, and no Sultan, 
and *o the soldiery became grey again, with hooded 
head* like old monks; and lol while they were 
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in thi3 condition on came tins imperial procession, 
nnd tie Sultan saw his faithful troops looking 
very comfortable and very ugly ! 

It was a very amusing sight to see the many 
military officers of high rank who oontinuolly 
came to inspect the lines. They rode abominably ! 
— John Gilpin became his charger as well; but 
it must be remembered that they were not in 
their native costume, but in European uniform, 
to which they were but little accustomed. Some 
had two men, one on each side, holding tljeir 
skirts, *> tliat they might not sit upon than and 
spoil their embroidery I The Sultan's following 
was very splendid, and he himself in his imperial 
robes. I looked in vain for one piece of state; 
it used to be tho case, that a s the Sultan oanuot 
himself return the salutations of his subjects, 
a high dignitary rode before him with one of Ills 
Imperial Highness’s turbans on a block, which 
he made to bow right and left in place of the 
Sultan. This will be intelligible enough when 
it is borne in mind that tho Sultan is not only 
the temporal but the spiritual head of Ms domi- 
nions — be is the lineal descendant of the Prophet, 
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and w consequently looked upon as n sacred 
peraon. Ho stands toward* his subjects in the 
position of God's immediate vicegerent, and is by 
the Modem Un* forbidden to descend from hi* nll- 
but divine elevation. Henoe he caunot bow save to 
God, and the absurd device just mentioned wai 
meant to supply that courtesy prohibited to the 
imperial dignity. 

Tlio service at the mosque was long, and the 
morning was already advanced, when the cortege, 
returning from Santa Sophia, passed again under 
our windows. With " all convenient speed /# wo 
traversed the court and presented ourselves at the 
" Sublime Porte” for admission. With the 
members of the Picnch Legation we made good 
our entrance, and saw the Sultan ride through the 
inner gate, which none may pass on horseback 
fcive himself. A considerable delay now occurred. 
Erery minute there were new arrivals in the court 
where we hud taken up our position. Some fol- 
lowed the Sultan into the inner court. The Grand 
Mufti, the Grand Vitier, the Capudan Pacha, the 
Seriwkicr, were among these who did so, leaving 
their retinues behind. Within, the Sultan was 
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taking some reir&iliment, lor he waa about to go 
through a m<«t fatiguing ceremony. At length 
breakfast was over, and amidst the shouts of the 



a&xmbled grandec3, flourishes of trumpets, and 
tl>e incessant discharge of cannon withoat, his 
highness Again made his ippSP lPOa 

A kind of sofa was placed under the canopied 
entrance to the inner court, and woe covered with 
cloth of gold. Before this the Sultan took his 
stand, and another flourish of trumpets, followed 
by a proclamation, invited the great vassals of the 
empire to kiss the foot of their august master. 
I am sorry to any, that instead of the embroidered 
papoushea, with which the turbaned AmuratU or 
Suleiman would have received this token of un- 
questioned obedience, Abdul hledjid wore patent- 
leather boot* ! and instead of the orthodox tur- 



ban, a few with diamond agraffe and erect plume. 
First came the Sheik Iilton, or Grand Multi, a 
tall stately man, in robe* of grr.cn and violet. 
With a green turban, indicating his sacicd de- 
scent He prostrated himself with a mingled air 
of grace, reverence, and dignity; thrice he bowed 
to the earth hcforc ho kissed the foot of the 
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Sultan, and as many times after he had done so. 
When he retired, the Grand Vixier presented him- 
self ; then the Capudnn Pacha, or High Admiral ; 
then the Seraskicr, or Commander-in-chief; then 
the EsUr Aga, or Chief Eunuch ; then a host of 
others, whose rah and dignity was to ns infidels 
mysterious and unknown. 

One tiling moved me to a continual smile. 
The Turks are n "good-living people/' ami prone 
to become fatter than strict symmetry admits. 
AD the naval and military authorities were attired 
in tight-fitting uniform*, and a* they made their 
obeisnnee one after another, like porpoises in 
straight -jackets, I was in doubt how they would 
over contrive to get up again, and if they had 
rolled over aud over, whether the gravity of 
Abdul Medjid would Hare been proof Against w 
ludicrous an occurrence. However, he was net 
put to the preof ; the affair went off sin notxdad,* 
as the Spaniards say. 

After the great dignitaries had paid their 



• A bcllitin not »:cietl=«: "3a Vo- 

jutad a*t* iU. ccwltc au iu lap»rtnx.u flnlad." " H«r Ifojerj u 
inthrct wnHf in ter imjorrtnl haihl* 
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homage, those of the second order advanced. 
They were not permitted to kiaa the patmt 
leather aforesaid, hut an attendant with a stick 
poked cut the edge of the imperial carton, so 
that those who dared not ki» the august foot, 
might nt all events soluto the bem of the Sultan’s 



garment. This privilege was not conceded to tho 
third rank of those who did homage, for they 
were on> permitted to kiw the top of a sceptre, 
held out by another grandee for that purpose- 
This pan of the ceremony reminded me of the 
Ahaauerus of Scripture; and though I should 
be sorry to insult Abdul Medjid by comparing 
him to that moat contemptible personage, yet the 
preservation of Eastern customs unchanged could 
not but be striking. 

During the whole of these proceedings the Sultan 
seemed languid, wearied, and exhausted. “ The 



fixed and melancholy eye” appeared to wish — 
had it been capable of expressing anything so 
active as a wish — that all these fat and otedient 



vassals had been on the other side of the Bos- 
phorus ; and it was with Fomctliiug like a mo- 
mentary look of relief that he saw the las: of 
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them scramble up from the ground, and the hedge 
of military draw up. Then, with a few of his 
chief attendants, ho turned round, and the inner 
gates of the seraglio dosed upon their mournful- 
looking master. 

While the oerem my had been proceeding, a 
herald had proclaimed from time to time the 
high-sounding titles of tho Sultan, and each had 
been re-echoed by n shout within and by a salute 
of artillery without; but I thought that there 
was something saddening rather than exhilarating 
in the whole scene ; aa though in the faces of all 
present, from the despotic roaster to the meanest 
slave, there were something ominous of decay. 
Tlie wild yet plaintive burst* of Turkish rau&ia 
had the same effect. 

When the multitude dispersed, we left the 
seraglio and returned to our hotel. In speaking 
of multitudes, I must be understood as referring 
to the outside of the palace; within the court 
none were admitted save the dignitaries of the 
empire *ud their retinues, and about twenty Euro- 
[leans, ladies and gentlemen connected with the 
diplomatic body. 
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Before wc left ire were permitted lo inspect the 
imperial library, which consist* of some seven or 
eight thousand ml urn as, all Turki sh or Arabic, 
principally the latter ; we saw there the pedigree 
of the Sultan on pareLment, with portraits of lus 
illustrious predecessors from Mahomet IL This 
was the work of a Greek, for it is a violation of the 
Modem law. However, this prohibition is becom- 
ing obsolete ; Abdul Medjid sat for lvis picture to 
Sir David Wilkie, and 1 saw ousts of him in plaster 
of Pam both in Constantinople tad at Smyrna, 
and now 1 wish very much that I had hrought 
one over n itb me. He is said himself to be partial 
to the fine arts, and to encourage them as much 
as lies in his power. In an apartment of the 
seraglio to which we were subsequently admitted, 
stands a small book -case, containing n few books, 
some in superb binding, and with diamond clasps, 
and this, we woe told, waa bis private collection. 
It is well for him that he docs not look to reading 
as the means of improving his mind. 

In the inner court there i* a small pavilion, the 
interior of which is sumptuously adorned with 
precious stones, and costly, but now faded tapestry. 
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There i* in it a four-post bedstead, of coloesal 
dimensions, covered with rich silk, and adorned 
winh gems. Ilcre, in the old days before Selim II L, 
the Ottoman monarch* used to sit and receive 
ambassador*, not condescending to show the 
envoys of unbelieving power* the sublime coun- 
tenauoe, but waving at a window the sleeve of the 
imperial robe, at which many prostrations were 
expected, and the plenipotentiary was then dis- 
missed to his hotel, highly edified by the solemn 
recognition which had thus been given to his 
ambassadorial position. 

There is a hail ding lately erected just outside 
the walls of Constantinople for a barrack, and 
opposite to this the ministry gave a piece of 
ground to the French to build a church. Such 
a thing was never heard of before, and many 
objections were made to the grant. They were, 
however, ull ineffectual, and the church win built. 
Mo sooner was a bell suspended within the steeple, 
thau a deputation of the officer* waited on Itedshid 
Pacha, then prime minister, and represented to 
him the great pain inflicted on their religious 
feelings by the sound of a Christian bell 
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“Gentlemen/' replied tie vizier, "when I bad 
the honour of representing the Sultan at Pari», 
T found many true believers, Turkish subject? and 
others, in that great city of tie Franks. 1 nsk&i 
permission of the King to construct a mosque, 
and for some little time T could obtain no answer. 



I submitted plan* and dimensions, and after con- 
siderable delay, I took the liberty of reminding 
the King, through M. Guizot, of my former appli- 
cation. I vns told that the matter had not been 
forgotten, and that 1 should very shortly hear 
from Hi* Majesty. Another fortnight elapied, 
and then M. Gubot took me to a very desirable 
site, and showed rae tho shell of a building erected 
according to my own plans, which, together with the 
lnnd on which it was built, the King desired might 
bo considered as a present from himielf to my 



august master. He had left us only to finish the 
details. I think now, gentlemen, that you will 
see the propriety of our ceding a piece of ground 
for the French to build a church/ 1 



After this there was no more to be said. I 



believe very few people arc aware that there is 
a Turkish mosque in Paris; I did not myself 
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know it till I heard of it in Turkov, sad do no: 
now know where it U situated* 

There is a great contrast between the character 
of the Sultan, and Lis principal vassal, the 
Governor of Egypt, Abbas Pacha. The one U aa 
gross and cruel as the other is mild and Immune, 
and some laws have been lately passed in Turkey 
which bring out this contrast in a strong light. 
Abdul Modiid has strictly forbidden the mutila- 
tion of children throughout his dominions. This 
was formerly practised to a great extent, in order 
to obtain fit guardians for the harems of the 
great. 

"What are we to do,” said some of the old 
Turks, " for our harems, when tin; present race of 
mutes and eunuchs is pawed awnj r w 
“ Have female servants,” was the sensible and 
unanswerable reply of HU Highnes*. 

Abbes Pacha, however, entertains a different 
opinion on the subject, and lately purchased four 
hundred white children in Turkey, of whom only 
five survived the horrible operation to which they 
were subjected. The consequence of this atro- 
city was the pawing of another law by the Suluin, 
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forbidding the sale of white children it all, 
without a firman from himself. In fret, white 
shivery ii dying out. The sale of Georgian and 
Circassian women ii a contraband traffic, tnd 
the baraar for Nubian slaves is only open twice 
in the week. It is said that one of the physicians 
to the Seraglio was in the sen-ice of Abbas 
Pacha, and left Cairo because he would have 
nothing to do with the hateful transaction re- 
ferred to above. Meet. of tho Sultan’s medical 
staff are Europeans, and will no doubt continue 
to be so, until medical science is more success- 
fully cultivated by the Turks. More than ©ace 
attempts have been made to poison the Sultan, 
through the agency of his physician ; and a plot 
was discovered last summer by the Saltan him- 
self, through some papers which had been care- 
lessly left nbout by one of his attendants. In 
this plot one of his physicians was said to be 
inncerned. These matters are wrapped in all 
but impenetrable secrecy; but reports ocaod out 
that the ramifications of the conspiracy oiin pro- 
bended many ulemas, or doctors of the Moham- 
medan law, priests, old officers, and the Sultan’s 
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brother, Abdul Hum*. All the parties concerned 
srere spared, some few were banished, and the 
physician was happy to find himself on hi* way 
to Trieste. 

Another dot ha* been more recently disco- 
vered, and if it Mia, that Abdul Hasaia n 
throiru into prison. Should any of these schemes 
take effect, the reign of reform is over, and all 
that can be undone will be undone. There is 
no doubt that a large party in Turkey would 
gladly see Abdnl Ilassii on the throne, even at 
the expense of his benevolent brother’s life. 

The Sultan has a decided objection to capital 
punishments; but he will bo driven to sonic 
sweeping execution before long, if his repeated 
pardons are so ungratefully responded to. 

In the old orthodox days of tho Ottomua sove- 
reignty, when every son of Othman was a " ter- 
rible Turk,” and Sultans were tirand Seigniors, — 

" Tht* hire no biolisr nrar ilia Ultra.: ;* 

and even young children of the imperial liuc 
were sacrificed lest they should become trouble- 
some. Mahmoud II. has the glory, among many 
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ether great and royal acts, of having abolished 
this frightful policy; it would be sad indeed if 
Mahmoud’* *on ahnnld he impelled by dire 
necessity to reenact it ; and yet there can bo but 
little dependence on Abdul Medjid's life while 
his brother remains. Until lately, he him been 
the Sultan’* companion, hss been treated with 
fraternal affection, end the result has been what 



vc see. Unhappily, in Turkey a minority is un- 
known. The young prince Maud is but eleven 
ye*T* old, end ahould the Sultan die, he U too 
young to *noceed ; his uncle, Abdul Ha&sia, would 
reign, ana Murad'* fate may emily be divined. 
Perhaps these things have their part in causing 
the melancholy which oppresses the Sultan. I 
have heard him spokcu of by Turks as a man of a 
" black fete,” one who will die young. Let us 



say with the Homans of old, " AUU omen 
" Sen in cahm ndeat!” 
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«04IBAffMI i* tniRr— i*M4VI 07 ras rats imuiT Alt— 
u^irr ntjcix zx in ora or nonrim — cae wwa* a*p 
i?tr Aiasatia xmtAit — tjhkus too lift c* iiwiffl- nw 
Axr. vt«m?u— axtopa* aiwmaa— xriti*o or eu> yuxxus 

— saaittibi op th* a^acaot- CAiTits or iri/iri aki> 3&a — 

1MEJUI KttOOlA— MTT!*«KI>— »*/t«L 0« 1 BMP1BH vTOICABB 

— CXKUB 0XBIAKJ — UiaaXCK ?0 70S DLlOK S£A — LLTl'fX 

to cwrnrax mlb - T. iig a crcxioas or ms ssouaK— » oat* 
sra ci m coicex hoax— < ui*na ao mm wim 

Ptoix what has been already ai\id it will be sup. 
posed that the reign of intolerance U neariy over; 
and that of persecution, for religion'* sake, there 
in little or none. But it will bo found that, though 
this in undoubtedly the c&se with the Turkish 
government, yet the subordinate functionaries 
are by no means of tho same mind a* their supe- 
riors — and the Greeks and Armenians bate and 
persecute each other with a true “ odium thcolo- 
gievm ?' — besides this, they have a mutual enemy, 
as they think, in tho Protestant community, which 
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reckoning in it* ranks ambassador and envoys, 
consuls, End many wealthy merchants, is pos- 
sessed of great influence, and eaunot easily or 
safely h« meddled with. 

The feeling* of the public on the subject of 
toleration arc difficult to reach; so much of 



national partiality and dislike is mixed ap with 
the question. The Greeks, for instance, are dis- 
liked, and their form of Christianity share* the 
same lot. The Armenians nre in better odour, 
and a Turk would make allowances for the one 
which ho would never think of making for the 
other. Jews aro despised, and as far aj possible 
oppressed, but they moko their own bargain*, 
and indemnify them selves for all the contempt, 
and not a little of the oppression. As for the 
Franks, they are in the general estimation lt good 
people/ 1 but for want of belief predestined to 
Jthmsm, and that punishment is considered 
sufficient. European engineers, ship- builders, 
architects, physicians, surgeons, artillery- men, 
engravers, machinists, and drill-serjeants, arc 



considered so uscfjl that no kind of lumoyanc* 
will be permitted towards them. 
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The most rational, anil certainly one of the most 
pleasing instances of Turkish notions about tole- 
ration vras related to mo by a gen t leman re- 
cently returned from Egypt, of the late Mehemet 
Ali. Some young men who had been wiut to Eng- 
land for scientific education, were led, from wbat 
they saw in this country, to embrace Christianity; 
when they returned, their defection from tlie faith 
could not long he hidden. At first, attempts were 
made to reconvert them; they were promised 
many advantages which the favour of the M oll a h a 
might procure, and threatened with the pacha's 
vengeance should they remain in their new com. 
reunion; hut they were inflexible. The matter 
wa h formally reported to the governor, who seut 
for the voting men, and desired the Mollahs to be 
present at tho interview. 

4t So, gentlemen/** said Mehemet Ali, u I un- 
derstand that you have forsaken IftlAm, and are 
become Nazarenes ” 

The young men bowed in silence. 

1 * I suppose you are aware of the laws made to 
meet such a awe?” 

“ Wo arc, your Highness.” 
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" And you have ma d e up your mind* to suffer 
the penalty?” 

“ We arc at your Highness’s disposal" 

The pneha entered into conversation with -hem, 
and offered them at once offices of trust and emo- 
lument if they would renounce the creed they had 
adopted in England, and return to the " fme 
faith.’' 

They firmly, but respectfully, declined. 

" What can be done in a case like this ? — they 
are bad theologians, but they are good engineers f 
said the pacha, looking to tho mollshs. 

"Your Highncaa’a sublime wisdom willjtee/' was 
the reply, “that a man may learn how to cast iron, 
from these sons of burnt mother*, the Franks, 
without losing his hopes of Paradise— and that 
the great Suleiman, (on hia name be honour!) 
sealed up the Diins and Afreets in jare, not 
choosing to ho served sbtc by the faithful among 
spirits" 

'■ Doubtless, that is all true. And now tell me, 
most learned of mollubs, what will become of these 
men when the day of their ate oorcca 7“ 

“ Ob, pacha, they will be beaten in their graves 




till the day of resurrection, sail after that they 
'rill lie hurat in the firea of Jchanum for ever !” 

“ And is that all?" 

“ All 1« not that enough, O pacha ?” 

“ Well," replied Meliemet AU, " 1 think it is: 
*o I trill remit all punishment in this world!" 

This anecdote, which conus to mo from one who 
had heard it from the lips of the youths so wisely 
respited, deserves a little examination. It ex- 
hibits n vety enlightened view of the nature of 
toleration and of religious liberty. There was no 
denial on the part of the old Moslem that the 
young men were wrong, nor that everlasting death 
would ho the consequence of their error, lie 
made no profession* of liberality,— uttered no cunt 
about everybody bring n little in the right; bnt 
while he tried to induce and to persuade, he made 
no attempt to compel ; lie left the punishment of 
a spiritual crime to a spiritual ruler. 

This anecdote is very Turkish ; but it ha* taken 
ns away from Stamboul to Cairo. The Greeks 
often say that all Christians am hated by the 
Turks, but that the Pranks, and especially the 
English, are too muck feared for their power, to 
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make it advisable for Turks to show that dislike. 
I can speak with perfect confidence as to the 
reverse bang the ease. The Greek does no! eojoy 
his unpopularity ; and like the fox who had lost 
his tail, ha would fain persuade us that we have 
lost ours too. Within the last six weeks the 
Sultan has erected the Protestants into a separate 
community, and given thorn certain political right* 
as a recognised body, by patting them into official 
communication with the government, and thus 
placing them it a far more agreeable portion than 
that in which they have hitherto been. Before 
this they had some difficulty in obtaining redress 
far injarica, for they were not recognised u a dis- 
tinct body, and a Greek or Armenian Protestant 
would obtain Httlo assistance from his co-national- 
ists, but not co- religionists. I think it extremely 
likely that the incident I am about to relate may 
have had acanc influence with the Porte in causing 
the firman just mentioned. 

Not far from Bebek, a pretty village on the Bos- 
phorus, there lived, no longer ago than last spring, 
an Armenian merchant, a man of wealth, and of 
considerable influenoe in his community. The 
vou m. » 
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articles in which he dealt were principally such as 
can be deposited in a small apace— jewellery, attar 
of roses, perfume?, costly drugs, embroidery, Cash- 
mere shawl*, and the like. Of these h« had hi* house 
full at the period I spesk of. He had been induced 
to hear the preaching of the American Missionaries* 
at Bebek, and the result had been that he left tbo 
©mammon of the Armenian Church, and declared 
himself a Protestant ! 

The priests of his former persuasion did all they 
oould in the way of argument ; they stormed, they 
threatened, they cayoled, they entreated, but all 
in vain. The merchant " had bought the troth/’ 
and wa* resolved “ to sell it not.” The Patriarch 
was applied to. It must be remembered that 
there is uu Armenian as well as a Greek patriarch, 
and his Holiness tried all the same means over 



again and with no bettor result; till, worn oat 
with ha fruitless labour, he gave commission to 
excommunicate the unfortunate merchant, and to 
denounce him as an excommunicated person from 
the altar. A few days after this, an unruly mob 
of Greeks and Armenians, but principally the 
latter, assembled in front of the culprit’s house. 
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armed with every specks of destructive instrument, 
dispersed the fondly, who for the roost part ran 
away iu terror before the crowd had reached the 
building, and then deliberately pulled down the 
house and made a bonfire of the goods. After 
this solemn religious duty hnd been performed, 
the worshippers returned home, no doubt thankful 
that while their brother had so awfully fallen from 
the truth, they had maintained the foith in all its 
punty. 

In the mean time the merchant, houseless and 
ruined, wandered about from place to place medi- 
tating on what steps he should take in order to 
obtain redress. To go to a Turkish court of jus- 
tice is in the case of a Christian a mere mockery. 
The cadi hears both parties 5 and if they be both 
Christians, and both bavo duly bribed the func-' 
tionnry, whichis not by any means to be forgotten, 
then the cadi will probably be pleased to observe, 
that it is a great pity that pigs and dogs cannot 
agree. Forgetful of the more tolerant maxim— 

“ Let dogi delight to Joifc usl MU, 

P« 'Hi their » tar. U»* 



he objects to dogs doing anything of the kind; 
D2 
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and haring decided that both parties arc in tho 
wrong, he intimates the number of piastres to 
which the fees amount. Should one of the litigants 
have forgotten the bribe, then there ia a right and 
a wrong side to the question ; and sometimes an 
inherent lore of justice will induce a cadi to decide 
irrespectively of the amount of the bribe tendered. 

u See," sai d such a nun to a friend of one of the 
American missionaries, M Demetri Parigopulcs has 
a complaint against Musfcaph* Ali, and, peer man, 
he is very much in the right, but Mustapha has 
given me twenty purses to decide in his favour, 
though he is clearly tho aggresiar. I have told 
Demetri that if he give* me only ten, he shall gain 
his cause : he cannot do this, it seem*, and you 
know a man must live by his o2io3 !" 

Reflections on CMC! like these induced our now 
ruined Armenian to eschew Turkish courts of lav 
—but was he therefore to sit down contented 
under such an outrage ? A bright thought struck 
him— in its boldness was bis safety — he sought an 
inteniew with the grand viiier, and laid before 
him all hiB grievances. 

He was kindly and attentively listened to. 
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“ I do not nee," said the vizier, " what I eta do. 
If I interfere, it will be an extra- judicial proceed- 
ing, and will not fail to be made a handlo of by 
those who disliko what they call innovation?. The 
old Turks call xno Diaoal Pacha ?-s it is ; what hill 



they aay if I so. up to be a judge among Chris- 
tian*?” 



Meantime it seemed as though the preowding 
of the Armenian had opened a channel of thought 
in the mind of the rioer. “ Come to me again to- 
morrow; ar.d though I cannot help you myself, I 
will tuke you to ono who can.” 

The Armenian imagined, I do not see why, that 
the viaier intended to taxe him to the Sheik 
lalftm, and was laying his account with a lecture 
on the quarrel? of pigs and dc-g* more racy than 
any which a cadi would have bestowed : but he 
felt it was not his policy to refuse compliance with 
the rui fir’s orders, and the nett day saw him again 
at the residence of the Turkish Prime Minister. 



A caique was ready, and to the merchant's awe, 
he soon found that ha was to be introduced into 



the “ Sublime Presence . 11 Tbo after pan of the 
preceding day had been spent in careful ioveiii- 
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gation, and the minuter had laid a statement of 
the ease before the Saltan, who, with atrueHarim 
al Raschid feeling had determined on talcin'? the 
matter into hi* own bands. 

As soon as the Armenian had paid the custo- 
mary respects, expresied hi* delight at beholding 
the proprietor of the sun and moon, stated that 
henceforth his face, and the faoes of all his de- 
scendants would be whitened, the Sultan plunged 
at once " in mdias res” 

" I am told,” raid his Highness, “ that the Ar- 
menians at Bcbck and it* neighbourhood have 
pulled down your house and burned your goods— 
this is wrong, very wrong— but now tell me, what 
hare done ? for no man pulls down another's 
house for notlung. What crime had you committed ?” 
" May it please your Highness, I committed no 
crime at nil. T forsook what they call the faith." 

" It is a bad thing,” said the Sultan, “ to for- 
sake the faith: hut what fiiith did you for- 
sake?" 

" I forsook the faith which commanded me to 
how down and worship the Panagia (the Virgin 
Mary) and the saints.”* 
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" Whxt I" exclaimed his Highness, “ those 
yellow painted thing* that I hare been told Chris- 
tians worship ?” 

" Yes, par Highness : « bnt CbriUua u do not 
worship them. Since I hare been a Christian, I 
liavo not bowed down to the Panagia." 

" Well, pa are very much in the right ; pa 
havo no right to worship their nasty pieces of 
painted wood — there is no Ood hut God, and Mo- 
hammed i» liii prophet I” 

The merchant bowed down reverently as the 
Saltan spoke, bnt doubtless made a little mental 
reaerre, and no one venture* to contradict the 
Commander of the Faithful. 

Abdul Medjid now began to inquire into the 
particulars of the transaction, and fading that tho 
account given by the Armenian tallied exactly with 
that which he had received from the virier, who it 
will be remembered had made special inquiries into 
the truth of the matter, the merchant was dis- 
missed, and an order sent to the Patriarch of the 
Arme n ian church to be at Beshek-taache the next 
day about tho same hour. In fear and trembling 
the primate made his appearance. The Sultan was 
evidently out of temper ; scarcely could he wait till 
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the ceremonial prcstratioo* were over when he 



“ How is it that your people bum the goods 
and pull down the booses of my subjects ? Am 
not I the Sultan 'dhin? Aui I to eat dirt?" 
Tho patriarch was greatly alarmed. He attempted 
to explain. 

“N’ol " wd the Sultau, "I know all about it, 
and havo made up my miud.” 

“ May it please your Highness r 

" It does not please me, end that is why I have 
sent for yon. Now hear what I have to say ; I 
persecute no one for his religion, and I will not 
allow you to do it. God is great ; what pigs you 
are, to do such a thing ! This man puts his trust 
in God, and sits down under our shadow: he shall 
not be robbed. 

■'Now liiten,” continued Abdul Modjid, from 
whose countenance all traoes of anger had passed 
away ; " this merchant must be reimbursed for his 
losses." The patriarch began to look pale- " As 
ha has been injured by my subjects, my treasury 
must make good the damage. No man may pray 
for vengeance egainit us for oppression ." 

His Holiness began to breathe Rgain. “Your 
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Highness is the source of comfort and the rose of 
justice." 

" Yes, doubtless I am. This being the case, I 
must see to the redress of all mischief committed 
against those who lcok to the grcen banner for 
protection. Now, if I do no more than this, all 
true believers will have a right to complain; for 
will it not be taking them to make up for the 
crimes of dogs and infidels ? therefore, tvi I pay 
the merchant, yon must pay me 3" 

All trace of oolour bnd departed from the patri- 
archal countenance- He opened his mouth, but 
the words would not come. It was not necessary ; 
the Sultan made him a sign that for the present 
he might be silent, 

“By this time next week the Armenian will 
have his wrongs redressed ; on the corresponding 
day in the week following, yea will restore the 
amount to our treasury ; and then, as scon os you 
like, you have our imperial licence and permission 
to make the evil doers, act on, O father of bad 
advice ! by your persuasions, indemnify you in 
your turn. 

"Nov I Lave to slate the amount necessary: 
D S 
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the merchant says he has list eight hundred 
thouwnd'piiutre* (about 8,000/.) " but a., in the 
hurry and confusion of such an event, he has 
doubtless lo»t the recollecriou of many valuable 
things which he possessed, we will add one half 
more, and »e will say twelve hundred thousand 
piastres ; and this will repay him iu some way for 
the sufferings he Las gone through. Our treasurer 
will pay him these 1 ,200,000 piastres nest week, 
and you will repay it to ua the week after.” 

Once more his Holiness attempted to s]ie»k, bnt 
the Sulian clapped hiB hands—” It is spoken I” 
and the patriarch, caught in lus own snare, was 
obliged to obey. 

This appears to me lo he one of the most ori- 
ental pieces of justice I ever heard related, llebck 
is noted for the scot of the American missions ; 



they are principally directed to the Jews, Greeks, 
and, as wc have seen, Armeuiana ; they hare n 
pleasantly-situated house, a tolerable library, with 



philosophical instruments, and a museum. 



I saw 



the Armenian school, and was much interested 



with the appearance of the children. The Arme- 



nian countenance is one not easily forgotten ; the 
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women hare large, soft, languishing eyes, very 
black hair, wide, rather low foreheads, and a pleat- 
ing expression cf kindness and gentleness. The 
children an quick to learn, and the school is 
well supplied with books, rasp*, and music. The 
girls brought up here are ranch sought in marriage 
by the better dais of the young Armenian*, and 
the consequence is that the truths of real Chris- 
tianity we being gradually, but surely, dissemi- 
nated throughout the nation. It was with great 
pleasure that I perceived M. l’clccassis had found 
an old friend in one of the ladies connected with 
the American mission : long before bar marriage 
he Lad known her at Smyrna, and it was owing 
to the kind attention he recdral from the ladles 
of the American mission zt tin*. I citj tbnt he hid 
escaped with life from in attic* of small -pox, aiul 
had firit been mado acquainted with scriptural 
truth. 1 augured well from thia meeting, for I 
thought it likely that M. Pelecma might have 
found nt Bebek satisfactory employment. He 
afterwards told me that .he had liinwJf eater* 
t&med the same hope, but had been decoircd : tbej 
wfire Independent!,— he was a Baptist 1 
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The next reach in the Bosphorus brings us to 
Thorapia, the favoured retreat of the diplomatic 
body. Here, in a delightful valley, are the resi- 
dence* of most of the European ambassadors; the 
situation is excrwdingly healthy, as the name im- 
porta ; and a lovelier spot could hardly be selected 
in Europe. Further on is Buyukdcre, another vil- 
lage almost equally beautiful- Here we found 
that many of the chief Greek merchants of Con- 
stantinople had fixed their abode*; and here tco 
ia tho Russian embassy. The people nt Buyukdere 
were complaining that the Russian ambassador 
vTitolT) lived very closely, and gave few hulls or 
entertainments, being chiefly occupied, as they 
considered, with the amassing of money. Tho 
hotel— or rather, the best hotel, for there are two — 
is that of the "Empire Ottoman/' and this must 
take rank as the Richmond Star and Garter to the 
Turkish metropolis. Undoubtedly wo fared sump- 
tuously, and were sumptuously lodged in this 
hotel, and if the charges were somewhat of the 
highest, so was the accommodation. I ncrer wit- 
nessed a finer sunset or a more brilliant moon- 
light than at this enchanting place. The moun- 
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tain 5 behind, and tlie mountains on the other aide 
of the Bosphorus, stretched forward in tiro lines, 
till they seemed to sink into tiie Black Sea, the 
entrance to which lay before tw. Thn wind* were 
cool— too cool, indeed, to be supportable without 
brisk exercise, — and wc walked up and down the 
quay amidst the Greek population of the place, all 
of whom seemed known to the friend who was with 
us. Wc were atrock with the bceuty of the chil- 
dren, and the Greek physiognomy seemed in gene- 
ral to be here seen to great advantage. Just in 
tight is Ontriar Skelesai, noted for the treaty con- 
cluded there between Russia and the Porte, and 
where, as in moat treaties between such parties, 
the weaker was at one© insulted and cheated. 
Nearer Constantinople are the famous Castle* of 
Europe and Asia, tbo former of which is oven yet 
used as & place of confinement for refractory 
grandees ; and nearer still the green kiosk, where 
secret treaties are made. 

Whoever gees on the Bosphorus, or on the 
Golden Horn, cannot fail to be struck with the 
vast nuxnbar of caiques plying for hire; there are 
a aid to be no fewer than eighty thousand; tho 
fares are about the same as on the Thames, but 
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there arc too many to exercise the c&lling. The 
boatmen at Constantinople, a§ everywhere due, 
arc a peculiar class, and have their own notious, 
their owu wit, and their own Labile. They, like 
the rest of the Turks, seem to hare a very good 
opinion of the English, and on one or two occa- 
sions, 1 saw this displayed in a most unmistakable 
manner. Oue day w<; took a caique to go on 
board some ships in the harbour, and hired it for 
two hours, that we might despatch our basinets 
leisurely, and have time to row round the fleet. 
For an hour all went well, but then the boatman 
turned to our interpreter, and told him that it 
was now time to go home. 

" Why, we have only been out an hour," ex- 
claimed the dragoman. 

"Nay,” observed the boatman, "one Frank 
hour is equal to two Turkish hours,” (I need 
not say that this was a most abominable 
invention,) — " and our bargain is completed” The 
Greek, for such our valet de place was, replied by 
a torrent of eloquent vituperation, but when ho 
had exhausted his breath, and his vocabulary, the 
Turk quietly folded his arms, letting the caique 
take its own way, and only answered, that what 
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ho said before was right. Agnin and ogain did 
the Greek return to the charge, but always with 
the same success, when it struck roe that a little 
quiet decision would probably settle the matter in 
a far more satisfactory manner. I bade the Greek 
be sill, and addressed the Turk in Engliih, of 
which he knew about as much as I did of Turkish. 
I tpoko to him in a calm, but authoritative way, 
laying my right fore-finger from time to time on 
the open palm of the other hand. 

“ Now, my friend," said I, " listen to me; I 
know very well that you 'Porks understand English. 
I mean to bold you to your bargain; an hour is 
au hour, but if there be any difference, the English 
hours are shorter than the Turkish, for wc never 
hare too much time, and you always have. If 
however you take us where w© want to go, and 
for as long as wc have agreed, t vr will pay all wc 
havo promised, but if you do not, wc will not pay 



I suppose all he understood of this harangue 
was the word para, but the effect was astonishing. 
He turned round to our interpreter, and fairly 
overwhelmed him with a torrent of invective. I 
was very anxious to know what he said. 
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“ Sir," said the dragoman, who waa moat indig- 
nant, " the fellow addressed me in some sach 
terms as these, 'Pig of a Christian I why did 
you not tell me wfca: the gentlemen wanted. 
A* soon ns Effeudi spoke to me himself, I un- 
derstood the matter at once,— ho speaks like a 
pacha, while you— yon father of false witness, and 



son of abomination, nobody can understand you 
at all. You think you look like a Frank, because 
you wear a hat. If you had the grandfather of 
hats on your head, yon would be only a pig and a 
camel. Tell the gentlemen, 01 eon of a burnt 
mother, that I will tike them even to the world’s 
end l ,u 



8 ure enough, he took us with alacrity wherever 
we wanted to go, and made abundance of salaams 
to us when we paid him the stipulated sum. I 
afterwards found that when wo employed a Greek 
to speak, or to act for us, tlie Turks were always 
diapletsed, hut if we spoke directly to then, and 
allowed our servant to translate, they were gra- 
tified; and it appeared, that not only did they 
prefer the direct mede of address, but really they 
seemed to like the sound of the English language. 




CHAPTER IV. 
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To the reader of the Arabian Nights, the Modem 
police must seem & very extemporaneous kind of 
affiirr, and so mtfl the exctxuion of the late 
Sultan it undoubtedly was; but now there am 
few cities which oaa boast of t more active and 
intelligent polioc than Constantinople. The Turk® 
themselves are a quiet inoffensive race, and by no 
means likely to give much trouble to any reason- 
able magistrates; butunhappdy, Constantinople is 
the resort of many of the worst characters pro- 
duced by the Levant; and a bad Levantine is an 
unspctkahly bad specimen of humanity. Cnfor- 
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tunately for us, the most troublesome of Levan- 
tinea are our subjects, and make use of their 
nationality in such a Tray as to can«c great annoy- 
ance to the Ottoman authorities. 

Mr. Albert Smith, in his moat clever and 
amusing narrative of o month’s visit to Constan- 
tinople, relates that his servant said, " in more 
difficult English than I chixj to distress the reader 
with, — Here’s where they cut the heads off, just 
here where these two ssroete meet, and the body 
is left here a day or bo, and sometimes the dogs 
get at it* Not many executions now , — only English 
subject* I There was something very startling in 
this information till it wa* explained,”—" there 
had not, however, been an execution for more than 
a year, with all the popukr talk of Turkish 
scymetars and sacks.” 

Even had they been more frequent, the Turks 
would not have been without excuse. There were 
street*, some time ago, which persona with money 
about than did not cxixj to puss through, and the 
crimes committed by Cephaloniaaa were as re- 
markable for their daring aa for their atrocity. 
M. Rtlli, the younger, to whom we were much 
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indebted for his moat valuable kindness in Con- 
stantinople, told me that ho bad seen a Turkish 
officer stabbed to the hoirt, by a Cephalonian, on 
the new bridge; the murderer escaped into Galata, 
and wiu never taken. I heard from an Bngliak 
gentleman the following anecdote, and singularly 
enpugb, it was afterwards repeated to me by an 
Italian resident of Pcra. It shows wlat was 
done only a year ago. Now- such things are im- 
possible. 

A young Greek, who was employed in some 
inferior capacity in a banking-house, was left 
by the cashier to reckon up a heap of piastres: 
the banker was gone to Therapia, or Buyukdcrc, 
or wherever his country residence might be ; the 
cashier and the other clerks had departed, and 
had left this young man with money to the value, 
it may be, of 20.'., to count. This ho did, foolishly 
enough, it would seem, from what followed, with 
the door open leading to the* street. While occu- 
pied with his talk, a huge brawny follow, with an 
embroidered jacket, and the usual white or Isabella 
coloured fustanclla, made his entrance, tad <!e- 
rcar.<ip<l a] mi. 
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tc I have no money,” aaid the young man. 

“ 8 tuff! why, you hive o counter ftill before you." 

" Well, but it is not mine." 

" What matters that? 1 am in want, and I will 
have relief." 

The youth tried once more to save liia maatcr'e 
property,' but finding that he had to dn with n 
determined robber, he said, " Well, if you must, 
you must ; but don't tako that money, because / 
am answerable for that. I have some here in a 
box, which hn* been reckoned by the cashier." 
The Cophalonian paused, and the young Greek 
dived beneath the counter, from whence he 
emerged in another instant with a pistol in each 
hand. “ Now,” said he to the robber, “ if you do 
not stretch out your arms and walk out, I will 
blow your brains out in one second. ” The Cepha- 
lonian, struck with amazement, did as he was 
ordered, and, followed by the young clerk, de- 
parted from the banking-house. The object of 
making him hold cut his hands was to prevent his 
drawing a pistol. Great praise was given to the 
youth for his presence of mind ; the pistols were 
not loaded, and he would, a* he afterwards aaid. 
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hardly have had nerve to pull the trigger even had 
they been so. The Ccpbalooian gentry are tv* 
troublesome at home and at Smyrna is here, as 
we ahull by-and-by see. 

Perhaps one of the moat remarkable domestic 
romances of our ngc has lately seen its denoue- 
ment in Constantinople. I shall give it as it was 
related to me, premising that the initials 1 use 
are not those of the parties concerned. 

Dr. A. B., an English physician, went migiy years 
ago to practise In the capital of Turkey ; he soon 
found that in Peru and Gnlata he t rn» establish- 
ing himself aa favourably ns he could dcsiro ; his 
patients were Eurnpeima, and the higher clasa of the 
Fanariote Greeks. This circumstance threw him 
a great deal into society with Greeks as well as 
Pranks, and before long be met at the house of a 
Greek friend a young lady of good family, among 
the Greeks of the Fanar. Her extraordinary 
beauty struck the young physician; and, finding 
on enquiry the high respectability of her con- 
nexions, and that she possessed a cwsidentle 
fortune, he formally addressed, and eventually 
married her. But the new Mm. A. B. was one for 
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whose exigencies no fortune would suffice; and at 
an ominously short period after their marriage it 
became necessary to economize. •' If yon want 
money," said the lady, "leave it to me, Doctor, 
and I will soon get money enough for you.” She 
kept her word: she established private g amin g 
tables in her bouse, and soon gathered round her 
a few young men of the diplomatic body, and all 
who could bo induced to barter respectability for 
the joint, fascinations of beauty and play. The 
conduct of the Indy was scon found to be more 
than auspicious, in other ways Ixwides the fiiirneja 
of the play that went on under her auspices ; and 
though money was obtained, yet Dr. B.’s Chririan 
connexion fell off, and he was soon left without a 
patient. 

Things were in this state when Sultan Mahmoud 
fell suddenly ilL The attack wts febrile und 
acute ; it required energetic and rapid treatment, 
and His Highness's chief physician waa absent on 
leave. What was to he done? Mahmoud had no 
confidence in Turkish doctors, and Greeks were 
an abomination to him. Seme one in the seraglio 
remembered Dr. B. ; he was at once sent for, 
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and his management of the case produced the 
happiest results. He spoke the Turkish language 
fluently, his manners were pleasing, end ho had 
wed tho Sultan’s life. Hia illustrious patient 
was so delighted with his new medical attendant, 
the: he took him at once into the imperial house- 
hold, and tho changing wheel of our hero’s fortune 
brought him to be the chief farouritc of a might;’ 
monarch. 

Meantime affairs at home went on much at 
before, till, one luckless or lucky day, a Turk of 
wealth aud rank beheld tho physician’s wife. 
How this came about may be easily imagined. 
Ottoman packets were plentiful, though Christian 
ones were few, and Mehcmcc Pacha required the 
professional semccs of the Sultan ’a hatenn to help 
him out of a slight attack of gout When he 
afterwards beheld the lady, he determined to 
make her his own, and finding her willing, ho 
transferred her from presiding over her own faro 
tablet, to superintend the harem of a Pacha. Tho 
Christian husband, as may be cxpcctod, did not 
take tho matte;' quietly : be complained to 
Mahmoud. 
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"What can I do!" said tho Saltan; ‘‘a true 
believer may change hia wives if he likes. Shall 
I order Mehemet Pacha to give her back to you? 
This I will do if you like, for he lias uo right to 
keep your wife away from you against your will.” 

"That, your Highness” replied tao doctor, “is 
the very last thing 1 should wish; nay more, 
I could not receive her again if she would come 
back." 

" Well, then,” was the imperial rejoinder, “ 1 can 
do no more. Mehcmet Pacha has a right to take 
for Ids wife a lady who chooses to he so, unless her 
natural protector requires her to be given np." 

A very wise and satisfactory deeiaiou of his 
Highness 1 

There was now nothing more to be said. Me- 



hemet Pacha renounced polygamy, and lived only 
with his somewhat irregularly acquired lady. 
Time rolled on, and Mahmoud II. slept with hia 
fathers. Tho physician, freed from the unhappy 
wife who had been in every way so sad a clog to 
hia progress, recoveied hia character and position, 
and ia now much and deservedly respected. His 



career has not been without romance. But we 
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hire now to pa** to the harm of Mebemet Peeks. 
One day the Pacha was lamenting: that hi* r M t 
possession* would pass to strangers at hia death, 
and regretting that a union which had been so 
happy, wa* not still more closely cemented by 
offspring. 

* Why, Pacha ! " exclaimed the lady, « why did 
you not tell me you wished for children? yon 
should hare had them. Do yon want any now?" 
Mehemet langhed and replied in the affirmative. 
“ Will you have a son or a daughter?” 

" Of conrse T want a son to inherit my estates, 
and to keep up my name.’’ 

“ Woll, you shall have one 1 " 

The Pacha thought no more of the jest, os he 
supposed it, but in due time he was presented 
with a son. Great were the rejoicings at this 
event, and most tenderly and carefully was the 
young heir watched over. 

A few months afterwards — 

"Pacha," again inquired the Indy, "would 
you like another son?" 

"No," was the answer; "this time I should 
prefer a daughter ." 

VOL. in. 
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A daughter was not wanting to crown his 
felicity, and it wii with .some lingering regret that 
Mehemet accepted the offer made by Abdul 
Medjid to undertake the office of ambassador in 
England. 

* ‘?i» «ld thtt ihwr hit jctuik; vui jathotlf, 

Aa parting ««<« or «og*l U W— Bmt. 

The Greek lady was left with full power* to do 
as deemed beat to her during the absence of her 
too trusting lord. 

As won as ho was gone, it happened that the 
little girl was taken Ql, and the (supposed) mother, 
imagining that the air of the place in which they 
lived, close to Dolma Bakake, was not good for tlw; 
child, caused her to be removed to Pera, where 
a nurse was found for her. However all care was 

in vain, the child died ; and Mrs. B , as wo 

will still call her, who appears to have been very 
anxious to preserve the children, made secret 
inquiries, and found another child, »* like ax 
possible to the one she had lost. 

When the new foundling was brought home to 
the Pacha's house, she seema to have been 
narrowly examined by the head eunuch, an old 
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and faithful servant of ?rleheniet , * 1 and he at once 
made op his mind that the girl who came was not 
the* aa me aa the girl who ^cat Ho expressed his 
opinions, rciy rashly perhaps, to his mistrais, who 
maintained of course the identity of the child, ex- 
piring givat indignation at the suspicions implied. 

Not many days after, the old man saw reasons 
to udd to hi* suspicions new ones, and of a 
different kind. He found that the cook, *n 
Italian, enjoyed more of bia mistreat* confi- 
dence and society than was seemly, and it 
s<xm appeared that the wife of the Molmmmodnn 
Pacha wna no xnort scrupulous than the wife of 
the Christian physician had been. This u**w 
impropriety the unfortunate eunuch remonstrated 
against, and intimated that it was his boundea 
duty to make his master acquainted with all that 
bad taken place. In the mean timo lie had been 
to Per* with some clever cavassf* of the detectire 



police, and had found out where the two first 
children came from, wlioae offspring they verc, 
and all about them, who were the parents of the 
substitute lately provided, and where this original 
adopted child had died and been buried. 
k 2 
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All this the lady denied, and stoutly asserted 
thnt the children were her own and tho Pacha's, 
and that sbo had never been unfaithful to him in 
any nay whatever. At last, when she found what 
convincing proof* were in the hands of the eunuch, 
she admitted her guilt to the fullest intent, 
throwing herself on the mercy of the old servant, 
and urging him not to betray what would only 
disturb the peace of mind of the Pacha, and which 
could not in any way be now remedied. 

Tho old man dedined to comprehend the force 
of this reasoning. It was his doty to tell lhs 
master, and tcD his master he would. In vain, 
too, was an attack made on his avarice. 

" Tho Pacha is wealthy and powerful ; if you want 
money, I will give you os much as you please ; if 
you want advancement, the Pacha can get yon a 
place in the household of the Sultan." 

“ I want none of those things," answered the 
dogged old man. " I have more money than a 
ponton in my situation can require ; and I would 
not leave my roaster— ivo, not to lie made Kislar 

Agal” 

There was no hope. Why would he be so 
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obstinate, the miserable old man P The next day 
he was found strangled in hii bath ; and if to be 
suffocated bj fair hands be a privilege, undoubt- 
odly that privilege ho had. The house was filled 
with consternation ; murder is not a matter which 
can bo hushed up : the police were aware of the 
fact that & man had been found stranglod, and 
suspiduu fell on the cook. This wretch was in- 
terrogated and bastinadoed, and dually confessed 
his crime ! That he implicated his master's wife 
was quite true, but bis own deem was quickly 
settled; his head rolled on the ground, lm last 
declaration bong that he had only been induced 
so to act by the instigations and threats of his 
unhappy mistress. 

Now occurred n great difficulty ; for what could 
be done with the lady ? She was the wife of a 
Pacha, and Turkish justice is slow to put women 
to death. In the harem such things are done, 
but not by the hands of tI>o executioner. Tlie 
best way was to " do nothing and to do it directly," 
and this was the course pursued. Mehemec Pacha 
was recalled, and it was agreed that do decision 
could bo come to till he arrived. He was on his 
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way home when I left Constantinople, and I Lire 
heart! since that he bus pardoned his gailtv wife, 
and that she is now living apart from him. Few 
novels in three volumes contain more of the 



elements of romance than this simple but frightful 
talc. 



*We visited, of course, the mosque*, and were, 
as is usual, disappointed. Of that which wag once 
the cathedral of Justinian &o much has boon said 
and written, that it would be out ox place to offer 
any description. It has lately been substantially 
repaired, and the dome is now as purely Turkish 
as that of the Sulci nuuyc itself. In many pruts 
the ancient mosaic is covered with yellow plaster, 
and the. higher portion of the cupola is adorned 
with Arabic inscription*, celebrated fc>r the beauty 
of their execution. Above the four centre! pillars 
which support the dome, are four great oval 
boards, like gigantic sign-boards, painted bright 
green, and with the name of the Prophet aud hi* 
three principal disciple* respectively written on 
them in gold letters. Nothing can he worse than 
the effect of this perpetration ! Out of keeping 
with every possible style of architecture, these 
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g7«t board* seem designed to insult every kind 
of taste. In itself the mosque it fine from it* 
dimensions, and from the beauty of tbc marble* 
employed in the pillars. Some of these were crnce 
in the temple of Diana &s Ephesus, and cthera 
were taken from b uil d i ngs scarcely lest distin- 
guished. 

After all, the very plan of a Byiantine church 
is fundamentally wrong. It is a flat dome sup- 
ported by square pillars, and buttressed up by 
sections of similar building*. I am inclined to 
believe that in spite of tho unheard-of treasures 
lavished by Justinian in the erection of a temple, 
which he fondly imagined superior to that of 
Solomon, the present mosque, with Us minarets, 
has more claim to consideration than it h a d in 



the days of its founder. As to the other*, I do 
not perceive tho superiority which some claim for 
them. They seem to be all c&piea, and merely 
copies on an inferior scale and of inferior mate- 
rials ; and us such, however much they may com- 
mend themselves to tho Arab taste, they have 
few ol*i P^ ! to OUT ad mir ation. 

The mausoleum* of wine of the Sultana a truck 
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me as being much more interring. In that of 
Suleiman the Magnificent, which :b placod in the 
midst of a garden, there are the email osffine or 
sarcophagi of several of his children destroyed in 
infancy, lest, as the Turkish writers significantly 
say, they might he troublesome hereafter. Several 
other Sultans rest iu the same building. Their 



coffins ojc surmounted by the tall ancient turban 
of white muslin which looks much like the mitre 
plnced on the head of Aaron in old pictures. 

Around the walls are memorials of the deceased, 
and above, the g war u told that there are costly 
diamonds in the roof, in assertion the truth of 
which I somewhat doubt. It is true that diamond* 



look comparatively doll when cut and set as they 
generally are in the East ; so that the dim appear- 
ance of the stones in this roof is no proof that they 



are not really what they profess to be; but I can- 
not help thinking it improbable that diamonds of 



a sufficient sire to be visible at such an elevation 



would have been so employ*!, 

A building of great interest is the mausoleum 
of the late Sultan, and few things strike the western 
mind with more astonishment than the arrange- 
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ment of this imperial resting-place. It is mndc to 
look as much m possible like * drawing-room ; the 
windows are furnished with marlin curtains, and 
tbo coffins arc covered with costly shawls. On 
the floor is a superb carpet, and the wall* arc 
covered with inscriptions in richly gilt frames; 
some of these are by the hand of the late Sultan. 
To write n beautiful hand is a great accomplish- 
mont in Turkey, and Mahmoud excelled all the 
men of hit time. In the flourishes of his sig- 
nature he contrived to introduce all the magniG- 
cent titles which are given to him by the custom 
of his oouatry. 

It was our bounden duty to hear some derriihea 
howl, and to see other dervishes turn or whirl, for 
dancing it is not. But I shall only remark on 
this exhibition, that meat of the performers looked 
pale and unhealthy, and one or two of them re- 
garded their unbelieving visitors with u scowl such 
si is not very commonly to bo met with on “ the 
human face divine.” More than one of these 
gentry I afterwards found keeping shops in the 
hucairs, aud indeed their profession as dancing 
dervishes by no means exempla them from the 




necessity of labouring for a subsistence. We were 
not asked to give anything, nor is it usual to 
do so. 

When we made our farewell purchases in the 
baaaant, M. Ralli sent his broker with us, that we 
might not be cheated ; for no man who <loe« not 
know the exact value of every article he seeks 
should attempt to purchase for himself. The pro- 
fessed dragomans are so far in league with the 
dealers that the stranger gets little through their 
mediation, end the only way to be sure of good 
treatment is to got some mercantile friend, well 
established, to send his buyer or broker; and what 
strange scones will he then witness ! 

“ Como in, 0 Rustam ! 0 Pacha ! amdcscend 
to enter. Here are shawls and embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs/*' Just then a pair of yellow boots 
shuffles by supporting a dark dress and white 
yashmak — u Come, O my eyes !— delight of all 
hearts ! — rose of beauty I here is muslin and 
embroidered scullcnps — here is a robe fit for an 
houri.” The lacy unco r era her other eye, but 
walks on. We enter, select what we wish, and 
then commences the war of words. " Fifty piaa- 




trea I I will giro fifteen : it is dear at that ; it i* 
dirt. Forty-five! no, twenty; other merchant* 
would sell me better for eighteen, but I come to 
you because I knew jour father." Finally we get 
it, whatever it is, for twenty-five. 

That cunning fellow is a Greek. Wc have bought 
some handkerchiefs, and ha is trying to substitute 
others for them. Our Jew broker jumps on the 
shopbeard and belabours him with his fists ; he 
kicks and thumps, and the other very feebly resists, 
for he know* he is in the wrong : bat while he is 
thus engaged, the Turk with whom we had been 
previously dealing, comes back to u*, and insists 
on having back hi* merchandise again, “ for he 
had raid U too cheap” We unpack our bundle of 
purchases, which a porter is carrying for us, and 
give hack what ire had bought ; he gives us bock 
our money, and wc go to another Turk and bur the 
very same description of goods, the same materials, 
and the same pattern, for twenty per cent leas 1 

Here comes a porter carrying a log of wood ; ho 
has a green turban ou, for he is a descendant of 
the Prophet, but ho tumble* aguiust M. Ball!, 
and the latter administers a kick which greatly 
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accelerate* his paoo. jVII chat ocmea of this is, 
that M. Ealli’s mother it calkd by aomc impolite 
came, and coneigncd to a disagreeable locality. 
And cow it will be said, What becomes of the 



Turkish integrity if rocb cheating as this goes on 
every day, and all day long, in the bataars? In 
order to answer this question, wc must be a little 



philosophical, There are two theories of com- 
merce one, which is a scientific system of uni- 
versal exchange, which fixes on each article an 
exact price, varying according to the proportion 
between the supply and the demand, — which 
takes into consideration the cost of production 
and transit, and CcUm&i&s the richcB of each 



nation in tenua of those of others,— which calcu- 



late! the rates of exchange, and is conversant 
with theories of currency. This is the European 
science ; and according to this each article of 
merchandise haa iU accurate value, calculable for 
every place and for every set of circumstances. lie 
who knowingly asks more than this is acting con- 
trary to the rules laid down for the carrying out 
the system 5 be is guilty of an act which, if not 
actually dishonest, is yet dishonourable. This 
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theory i* unknown among Turkish retail dealers. 
His system is a much more simple one; to him 
m a seller, 

"lb* worth of sajtblsg, 

Is.hat u much s* ll win bring" 

To you as a buyer, he considers the worth to be 
measured by your need of what he has to sell. 
You &ak him for what you want; he calculates, 
first, how much profit he can afford to sell for; 
imd nexe, what is the value to you of what you 
require. In other words, how much you will 
give. The market-price has nothing to do with 
the matter : eve 17 transaction is a matter of 
private bargain. You will not give more than the 
article is worth to you, and of this yon are the 
Mle judge; but what the value i« to the buyer, 
that is the fair price to the seller. A reel Turk 
will not take you in ; he will not sell as gold that 
which is only gilt, cor will he foist upon you 
adulterated wires. You may take his word for the 
quality of hU goods, but as to tho price, you must 
buy as cheap, he will «U as dew as possible. 
This simple view of the nature of a contract must 
be remembered when you deal with Turkish 
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tradesmen, and then you will never have occasion 
to aocuso them of tailing in point of integrity. 

1 have already spoken of the Seraglio, and the 
disappointment it caused me. The interior has 
some good mom?, but is undignified and ill- 
arranged. The picture-gallery contain? only a 
few coloured French prints, enough to break the 
command of the Prophet, but not enough to ex- 
cite the smallest interest. The armour is alone 
worth seeing, of the treasures, and the baths, of the 
structure itself; these list am magnificent, small, 
exquisitely carved chambers of white marble, with 
domed roofs, pierced like honeycombs, and lighted 
by innumerable lenses from above, they have all 
the effect of ivory cupolas filled with windows of 
8npphin3. In these baths hot and cold water arc 
always ready, for the Sultan, though be rawly 
visits the semi-bornou, yet may require, when he 
does come, a bath at a moment's notice. 

We took some little trouble to investigate 
the mysteries of Modem cookery. Kaboba, of 
course, arc too well known to require description ; 
but the delicacies vended in the streets of Con- 
stantinople are various. Some, indeed most, arc 
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sweet, for n love of sweet things seems to extend 
throughout the East, and wherever Eastern blood 
is found. It is so in Spain and Portugal, as well 
us in Turkey, and many of the peninsular prepa- 
rations are precisely the same as those sold in 
Stnrabool and Smyrna. One favourite dish is 
composed of milk thickened and sweetened, with 
some aromatic flavouring, and small pieces of the 
breasts or wings of chickens imbedded in it; thiB 
is 9een filling innumerable small pans on the ahop- 
boards of tho capital, alternating with a sort of 
pancake made of flour and honey, which is eaten 
with kaiinac, or clotted cream ; preparations of 
transparent sugar are sold by itinerant venders, 
whoso trade i3 a profitable one. Hard-'iakt, or 
tojjy, find their representatives ; barley-aagar 
seems in considerable demand, and a kind of 



sweet paste made of quince, somewhat like pdle de 
jvjubcr, is vary abundant. 

The Moslem population repudiate wine and 
beer, but they are great connoisseurs in various 
refreshing beverages, which pass under the generic 
name of Sherbet. Now this sound biu, to western 
cars, a very attractive character: one thinks of 
Arabian nights, and 'festivals of tho Caliphs and 




LaHa Bookh, and imagines a kind of Olympian 
nectar, realised and brought below for the delec- 
tation of the virtuous and the temperate, Not 
listen, and be unorientalised, O reader I— Sherbet 
is made by pouring boiling water upon driod fruits ; 
wheu the liquid has stood a certain time, it is strained 
off and cooled with snow,— very fair on paper 
doubtless, — but the commonest raisins arc dried 
fruits, and the ordinary sherbet of the bazaars am- 
sists of water, which, when hot, has washed a few of 
these, and is therefore slightly impregnated with 
dirty trade. To make something rather better, 
put a table-spoonful of trade into a pint of hot 
water ; when it is cold add a lump of icc, and call 
the mixturo sherbet I At the same tiiuo, sherbet, 
made with fine dried peaches or apricots, with 
a little of the essence of almond, vanilla, or 
orange-flower, and roinetiuie* a notion of musk 
to these who like it, or a dash of Inc rose- water, 
is not to be despised. 

Lemonade, again. It U commonly supposed 
that no such thing as lemonade is known west of 
Stamboul 



" A Ho&u's hamn l* qntcbly mU$, 
Tj but black tju *a*i UmcaUs, - 
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If *>, She beverage should be perfect ; bat, alas ! 
for fancy, acera reality taught me that, unleas 
I jaw the lemon* squccaed into the cop, diluted 
nitric acid answered the purpose as well ; and if 
you complain, you arc told that this 4 a bad year 
For lemons, and that toe crop ha* almost oniveranlly 
failed, — an excellent reason for charging five 
piastres per glass for water with a lump of sugar 
and two or three drop* of nitric add in it. Some 
of the best lemonade I ever tasted out of Jfnjorcn 
wa* at Smyrna, where, however, it was made in 
the European fashion at MQlc'’ Ilotel. Atter- 
gul, or otto of rosea, will be pressed on the stranger 
in the bazaar, bat let him beware of whom he 
buys. Look oat for a solemn Osmanli; you may 
know him by his turban and beard, and also by 
hi* giving himself little trouble about you or your 
requirement*. Giro him about ten piastres for 
a bottle, small, fiat, and richly gilded, about tiuco 



inches long ; and ask him to pour it out of its recep- 
tacle before your eya; then you will have something 
precious. Have some also of hia oil of medal-wood j 
and if he assures you that he has any of the hareem 
pastiles, buy some, and keep them well wrapped 
np in cotton, for the essence is very volatile. 
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Tt was with much regret, and a consciousness 
that it would take months to esc all that Con- 



stantinople had to show us, that we left that 



interesting city. We took our places lor Smyrna 
br an English steamer, the ' Sultan/ which should 
hare left the Golden Horn about two o'clock in tho 



afternoon. We were on board by three, haring 
sent our portmanteaus two hour* earlier. This 
*m an unfortunate proceeding, for it gave the 
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man who took our luggapa opportunity to impose 
upon u» a story that he had paid fifty piastres to 
the custom-house officers as export duty! We 
knew that such a thing waa in the highest degree 
improbable, but we had not attended to our lug- 
gage ourselves, and could not therefore prove that 
ho had paid nothing, and aa there was no one on 
hoard to interfere, sre received only a small por- 
tion of change out of a handsome Turkish piece of 
100 piastres, which we had given this fellow to 
pay certain iitele expenses on the way. We 
managed to leave pistols and other thing* behind, 
and then had the satisfaction of staying in the 
Goldcu Horn til! seven o'clock, time enough to 
have got ail that, through being in a hurry, we left. 
" Mere haste, iron* speed , 11 is sometimes a good 
proverb, and Englishmen as well os Spaniards 
know what the meaning of tr hay ticropo” is in 
southern climates. However, as night darkened 
round us we ploughed our way into the quiet sea 
of Marmora, and ag*iu had the satisfaction of 
stemming its tranquil waters by a brilliant moon- 
light. 

Early morning brought iu opposite to the plains 
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of Troy. The Simois and the Scomandcr ore now 
small scarcely JraoeaUa stream*, and the former is 
ary — dry as Dlysros in summer time. There is a 
mound called the Tomb of Achilles, aud another 
assigned to Patroclns. A few more winch may or 
may not hure been tombs, are now 

41 The* 4*Atri ef Old Prism'* pride, 

Tke UnU rclto of U% reign ; 

All am ixiajru.1 dr i uni that cctld bewail:. 

Tie blind «M of fkioo n>:ky W«i" 

but we had no time to stay and examine the spot. 
A few camels were gracing on the plnin, claiming 
it as Asiatic soil, and we continued to gaze on the 
scene of the great epic till summoned lo do jus- 
tice to breakfast. Reminiscences of Homer never 
spoil the appetite ; the true heroic temperament 
always implies a good digestion, and there is some- 
thing singularly cordial in the way in which the 
father of poetry sets his heroes down to the “equal 
banquet;” how they slew the fatted beeres, bow 
thoy dressed the slaughtered victims, how they 
cooked and how they served up, how they ate and 
how they drank, and how they never forgot to say 
grace, are all duly registered with as much parti- 
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cularity as the blow* they dealt in battle, or the 
prizes they divided after the fight. A little volume 
of Homeric table-talk would be a curiosity, bat, 
perhaps, the Greeks of that day saved their elo- 
quence for the council hoard; their descendant* 
pour it forth on all occasions. But to return to the 
heroic character. Soott, who had much of Homer's 
spirit, is nlwnys awako to the importance of the com- 
missariat department, and when it is dinner time, 
his dramatii penmtr urc always ready for dinner. 

This digression is by way of excuse for having 
left the plains of Troy to go to breakfast The 
rest of our passage was void of incident, and 
it waa after a pleasant journey of two days that 
we looked on the “ crown of Asia," and traced the 
outline of the Acropolis on a peak of Mount Pagus. 
Along th6 shore stretches for a considerable ex- 
tent tho metropolis of Asiatic Turkey. The 
abundant nnd luxurious vegetation, the magnifi- 
cent background of /noun tain, the tall slender 
minarets rising from amidst the groves of cyprea*B, 
and tho deep masses of dark gr«n, all but block, 
which akirt the city and show the position of the 
cemeteries, give Smyrna a beautiful and romantic 
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appearance. The city ia triangular, one aide facing 
the sea, and the other two filling the space be- 
tween two mountain ridges. Its present popula- 
tion is not for short of 180,000, and it is said thnt 
60,000 are Christiana. To these who medituto on 
the solemn warnings given to the seven churches 
hy tho Spirit through the Apostle St. John, it will 
be deeply interesting to trace the fulfilment of the 
premises made to this one. To Smyrna no reproof 
was conveyed ; she had suffered and was comforted; 
and to this day there has ever been b Christian 
community here. Tho candlestick has never been 
removed out of its place, nnd the gospel is now 
preached in all its purity to those willing to listen. 
I was told that there were 5,000 Protestants in 



Smyrna. Tt seems a large number, but it may be 
true. Smyrna is a place of great commerce, and 
her relations with western Europe are daily en- 
larging. 

TVhcn wc landed, preciiety the same formalities 
had to be gone through aa at Constantinople. 
Tbfcnj waa a formidable- looking person, armed to 
the teeth, who demanded our luggage, or tt least 
TC&93H8 why it Bhould go on. The reasons were 
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forthcoming in the shape of t fair piastre*, and 
our portmanteaus proceeded unexacme d. We 
had been reading Mr. Murray's Guide Book, sod 
ordered our porters to go to the Grand Hotel ie 
Snynte, but they found no such place. By-and- 
by wc learned that the proprietor of that esta- 
blishment had faded and quitted the city, that 
the other person named in tho Guide had taken 
similar step*, and that "the only hotel to whidi 
a gentleman could go” was the Hotel deMiUo, 
so called, not from its thousand frequenters, but 
from the name of its very respectable and oblig- 
ing proprietor. It is also callod Hotel dcs Deux 
Augustes, a title which would suggest Pupienus 
and Balbinus, Diocletian and Maximian, or any 
similar Imperial co-partnership; but it really moans 
that the name of worthy M. MiHe is Auguste, and 
that he has bestowed the same more than royal 



appellation on his am. 

We were told, but not till it was too late to 
comply, that the first duty of an Englishman on 
landing at Smyrna is to make his advent known 
to the English consul, who then becomes cogni- 
sant of bis existence, and should he get into any 
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dilemma with the Turk*, can do him right In 
our case, as we did hoc at any time require con- 
sular aid, it was perhaps of lea* consequence ; and 
we were the more induced to take thiB view of 
the ciwe, a* when we wished to obtain some infor- 
mation from the consul before starting for the 
interior, we were treated with very little courtesy 
by that functionary ; nor would he even conde- 
scend to tell ua whether the dragoman we pur- 
pewed to employ, and who referred us to him, ww 
a trustworthy person or not. Fortunately for us, 
we were happy in our selection ; but for Any light 
the consular referee though: fit to throw on the 
subject, we might have put ourselves under the 
guidance of a captain of banditti 
Smyrna is considered in the East a fine city, 
and to undoubtedly it is, but cot a fine city ac. 
©aiding to our view. The streets are narrow and 
crooked, many of the houses are built of lath and 
plaster, and I was sorry to see that most of the 
new ones were being constructed of no better 
materials. Some are, however, of atono, and the 
Via dei Fruncbi (the Street of the Frank*) i* tole- 
rably good. It is in this street that the consulates 
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arc situated, and the E n glish, Preach, sad Aus- 
trian post*. Ilere, too, are the counting-houses 
of the chief merchants, and the principal shops. 
Generally speaking, l should rate Smyrna u 
about on a par with an equal portion of Constan- 
tinople, but it has no remarkable buildings, want* 
the magical beauty of situation which distin- 
guishes the greater city, and is only about ono- 
tlhrd the aise. The shepe arc, I think, better than 
in the European capital, and there seem* to me 
to be a better supply of goods. 

The police of Smyrna has been lately much 
improved, and not before the improvement was 
called for. Here, ns at Constantinople, there are 
congregated a multitude of the worst characters 
from Italy, Malta, Greece, the Ionian Islands 
and Egypt. Among such a miss of fermenting 
evil, it raanot he evpected hut that crimes of 
violence will sometimes occur: they are, how- 
ever, happfly not oommon. 

A few month* before my visit, a rircumstance 
took place which caused g tcsz excitement. In 
order to relieve she distresses of tho Christian 
poor, it is ciutomary for collections to bo made 

VOL m. F 
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Among the merchant* of the various European 
nations, and considerable aura* arc thus *ub- 
acribed. It happened that the larger partion of 
this thud wo* in the liands of the Austrian con- 
sul, together with other money intended for cha- 
ritable purposes. One of the servants of the 
consulate was met and accented by a man of re- 
spectable appearance, who, claiming to be hia coun- 
tryman (a Milanese), entered into conversation as 
to the difficulty of obtaining good employment in 
Smyrna. The servant expressed bis satisfaction 
with bis present position, when the other replied, 
that it might be made a good one if hr knew how 
to take advantage of it. This produced further 
inquiries, and the result of this apparently chance 
interview was, that the servant, after a short 
acquaintance with his lt countryman,” agreed to 
aid in robbing the consulate, and undertook to 
show the other oonspirator* where the money just 
alluded to was kept. 

A day or two before the intended buTgluiy, the 
consul, who hud been much pleased with the gene- 
ral goed behaviour and intelligence of the servant 
in question, expressed to him his satisfaction, raised 
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him to a more important poss, and increased his 
wngc&. Never was an act of kindness more oppor- 
tune. The man threw hxnaelf on HU knees before 
hw master, confessed his guilt, and added the*. he 
hsd ftarnkhed impressions in wax of all the keys 
that he could obtain belonging to the bouse. The 
consul was thunderstruck ; but a little reflection 
showed him that the best ntoncmcn: tho penitent 
criminal <x>uld make would be to defeat the plan 
in which ho had been s sharer. This he willingly 
undertook to do, and a sufficient number of amuses 
were introduced to overpower the malefactors 
when they should appear. The money vw rc- 
moTcd to a place of safety, and preparations made 
to roccivo the expected guests. 'Hicy came, and 
were admitted. As soon as they were all in the 
square inter court of the house, they became 
aware of the unwelcome fret, that instead of gold 
and silver, they would hare to deni with a metallic 
currency of Ad and lead. Resistance was out 
of the question; the cavtsaca were two to one, 
and wdl armed. One man, t he leader of the 
gang, finding himself betrayed, attempted to 
escape by climbing the pillars of the verandah, 
F2 
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and getting on to the leaden roof beyond ; bat 
he was brought down by a pistol-bullet, and the 
rest surrendered At discretion. The servant, of 
course, received a pardon, but it was thought 
advisable for hia own safety to removo him from 
Smyrna ; and in order to be out of the reach of 
any Levantine male genie, he was sent to Milan. 

The environs of Smyrna arc pre-eminently beau- 
tiful. Many of the villages around are chiefly 
occupied by European merchants who live in 
villas much in the style of their respective coun- 
tries. The roads to these suburban retreats, usu- 
ally from four to six miles distant, nre considered 
wonderful there, end I have seen in some very 
remote uncultivated parts of England, pariah roads 
not more than fifty per cent, better ; but I am in- 
clined to think that they were indicted by the 
proper authorities. Here, nobody went by the 
Toad who could go any other way, and for a con- 
iiderablc part of the distance to Boumabat, the 
regular road was only used to cro«* from one gap 
in the hedge to another in order to ride or walk 
through the fields. We went one day over the 
caravan-bridge to tho village just named. Where- 
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erer we turned our eye*, it vm to rest them upon 
some new beauty ; the luxuriance of the foliage* 
the exquisite purple of the mountains, the clear 
blue of the sky, not burning and biasing as in 
less- for ouroi countries under tbe same parallel of 
latitude, but chequered with white and golden 
clouds — the fresh breexe? from the sea, the fra- 
grance of innumerable flowers, the hum of the 
wild bee, and tho feeling of exhilaration pro- 
duced by canteri ng over fine ficah turf, raid* t in t 
day one long to be remerabered. 

At Bournabfi'. vre found a kind of country khan, 
where wc dined, and the place being much patro- 
nised by the English, we had no difficulty in 
obtaining bottled stout and paic-alc. The dinner 
which was provided con silted of fish and chickens, 
both very geed ; but as we, not expecting such 
accommodation, had brought cold fowl and bot- 
tiec-ale with u», wc had a superabundance more 



satisfactory to our servants than to ourselves. It 
seem* to be a general rule in a!! places frequented 
by Europeans, in Turley or Greece, to charge for 
everything that the traveller ought to have— if he 
does not take it, the fault is hi*. Thus, at the 
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hotel* tbe charge msdc U from two to two-aad- 
a-half or three dollars per diem. If you dine 
eveiy day with your friends, you pay all the 
same, for you might dine at the table-dTiftte if 
it so pleaded you. In such places m Athens, 
Constantinople, or Smyrna, this rule ought to be 
altered. 

Smyrna has obtained an unenviable notoriety 
aa a plaguc-strickcn city, and many people in 
Europe fancy the climate unhealthy; this is far 
from bring the case. It would he difficult to (lad 
a finer, a more agreeable, or a more wholesome 
climate than that cf Smyrna, and indeed, of Asia 
Minor in general. It is hot, but not oppmivcly 
so by the seashore ; and saving when the plague 
maxes its appearance, the mortality here is less 
than in most parts of the Levant. When wc first 
arrived at Smyrna, the city was filled with terror- 
stricken fugitives from tbe country ; a fever which 
terminated fatally in about twenty-four hours, 
bad absolutely depopulated the co un try around* 
It created far more alarm than either plague or 
cholera, for it wo* n new visitation : no one knew 
what to call it or bow to treat it. All the oorn 
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crop* were left standing, for the villagers were 
•wept away by hundreds, and no one darod take 
their places and venture into the infected neigh- 
bourhood. Proclamation was made by the per- 
mission, and I believe, by the advioe of the Pacha, 
that whoever would reap the fields should have 



half the harvest for hi* trouble. No one would 
risk the peril. At length a very rich and mo*t 
avaricious man — I aiu sorry to say, a Christian 
merchant — induced, hy the bribe of high wages, a 
feu* men to male the attempt. Two days they 
laboured, but on the third the merchant took the 
fever, and on the fourth his body wm brought to 
Smyrna in an araba! This strange malady dis- 
appeared as suddenly and as mysteriously as it 
came. A fortnight after this period we rode 



through the district* which had been most 
affected, and found the villagers back again at 
their usual IuIkkits. 



Boudja, another favourite place of retreat 
from :he bustle and crowd of Smyrna, u beau- 
tifully situated ; but those who live there, find after 
a few years that their eyes suffer. This I think 
to be owing to the non-watering of the road and 
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the quantity of lime-dust, through clouds of which 
the inhabitants must pass cTcrj time they go to 
and from the city. 

Everybody who visits a Turkish city is takcu 
to the slave-market, und we went accordingly, 
but there is really nothing to describe. A 
few Negroes and Negresses, attired in flannel, 
sit on the ground, looking very contented, 
and often full of hilarity : opposite them on a 
box covered with a carpdt and furnished with a 
long pipe, you may see the terrible rt dealer in 
human flesh/ 1 but there is nothing in his coun- 
tenance to cause alarm for the fates of those en- 
trusted to his care. If they are sold into Turkish 
families, (and Christians, save native LcTaiitinrs ; 
may not buy them,) their lot will he much im- 
proved j they come from a state of savage bar- 
barian, and they will receive good clothing, 
good food, and unvarying kindness. Nor will 
the Turks suffer the Levantine Christian* to ill- 
treat their slaves, even if these last were dis- 
posed to do so, which i* very rarely the cm*. 
Two of the Negresses were vejy anxious that we 
should buy them, but I told our interpreter to any 
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that our Salim did not allow hie people to buy 
slaves; at which they seemed greatly astonished, 
and did no doubt in their own minds consider us 
a very ignorant and uncivilised people, and tyran- 
nized over by a most oppressive sultan. I was 
malicious enough to point out an American friend, 
whose sultan, I said, bad no objection to buying 
and selling Negroes, and allowed his subjects to 
buy ns many a* they liked. How he explained 
matter*, I do not remember. Here, too, was I 
initiated into the mysteries of Turkish baths. The 
baths are better at Constantinople than elsewhere, 
but the process is the same, and I am rather glad 
to have sceu what the " country gentlemen ” of 
the Turkish empire have to undergo. 

There are description* without end of eisteru 
“ Hvmmatmt” but 1 never saw one yet that was 
not “ doctored ’’ or " cooked,”—" just to make 
things pleasant.” Nothing can be much rougher 
than the accommodation in a provindal town. 
The patient, if I may use the most apt word 1 can 
find, is taken into a vast hall with a flat circular 
dome— this is generally open to (lie street- Here 
he denudes himself of his apparel, and is invested 
P 8 
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with certain towels ; after a whiic he is pat into 
clogs and falls down flat on his face ; then he is 
picked up and taken into anothor chamber, where 
the temperature is high enough to produce pro- 
fuse perspiration ; he i* deluged with hot water 
and soap-suds, is scrubbed with hair-cloth, and 
has limbs a rc all pulled dll tho joints crack. At 
Smyrna, Alkahchcr, and other places where I 
male the experiment, l had abundance of cock- 
roaches for companions, but I was told that this 
was of no consequence, for they did not bite. 
B7ery now and then the operator assured me that 
it wu " riy good; 9 ’ and if I had ventured to 
made any reply, he would infallibly have stopped 
my mouth with esap. One or two Turks were 
generally undergoing the same penance. 

" And, llctgn <4 Mussulman 

Kot c*n icfeAl» to puaccvby 
TU rtind wHUn," 

I thought they seemed to be of the same 
opinion* I cannot aay that it is net 44 very good," 
but I much prefer an European warm bath,— (this 
I&hmaelitiah institution is not a bath, but "a 
scrub/ 9 ) — nor did I ever experience that delightful 
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feeling of repose which is so much vaunted as its 
consequence. I went to the Hummaums because 
there wore no other baths ; but I noticed that in 
those belonging to the Sultan and his ladies, there 
were really marble baths, places in which the 
bather might sit or lie down, and taste the luxury 
of oold or warm water withoat the intervention of 
rough towels or horsehair dosha. Turks and 
Greeks, Armenians and Jews— no, not Jens— seem 
to use them alike. The J ew controverts meat con- 
scientiously the dd Pindaric maxim, apunbv nb> 
O&op, but I hare often thought that were the 
Turk* not really a cleanly people, they would be 
exterminated by the plague and similar fevers. 
Save in one spot, I noticed no ill odoure in the 
badly-drained Smyrna. In the crowded basaars 
the olfactory nerves are rarely annoyed, and no- 
thing can be a more convincing proof of personal 
deanlineas than this. 

The want of Turkish hatha is a great evil in 
Greek dtics, and I could have wished at Syra and 
Corfu for a little Mohammedan absence of hydro- 
phobia. The Greeks of Smyrna are considered 
the finest of their race; the women are certainly 
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beautiful: Asia gives them somewhat of that gen- 
tleness which distingni&hea the higher class in 
Turkey, softens down the bold, hard, outline pre- 
valent at Athens, touches the eye with a mc*e 
liquid lustre, and rounds off the form into more 
feminine proportions. Nor arc they addicted 
to conceal what nature ho? so bountifully bestowed ; 
they like to »t at windows, and in galleries, and 
in high places where they may be wn, rightly 
judging tbemaclvea to bo highly ornaments] in any 
description of landscape. They have the reputa- 
tion of bring good mothers and good wires, a little 
too fond, it may bo, of admiration, but over- 
balancing alight faults with many virtue*. I was 
sorry to hear froui an intelligent native Greek that 
many were doomed to single M blessedness,” not 
indeed as nuns, but from want of husband*. The 
female portion o: the Crock Smymiots for out- 
number the lords of creation ; and my informant 
said:— 

“ Suppose girl have no money, no oue look at 
liar 1 u 

u But arc there not poor men to marry poor 
women?" 
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u Poor man want money more than rich man; 
he look one for wife to help him; what become of 
chBdcr— man no money — wife no money ?” 

“ Hod your wife any fortune when you murried 
her?” 

u Yea, of course ; her father great butcher; she 
liftYf two house*; we live in half one, let the other 
three halves; a French doctor hnre the two top 
rooms of ray bouse — pay me 2,000 piastres a-ycar. 
I let the rest in same way. My two daughter 
will have money— not much — not for banker or 
merclitut, but enough to marry good tradesman, 
perhaps butcher.” 

" Well, but if a girl be very beautiful, does not 
that make some difference f ” 

“Bah! wbat pretty face do ? Childer don't eat 
pretty face.” 

From I hia it will be seen that honse-rcut in 
Smyrna is high ; two rooms at the top of a house, 
in an indifferent situation, producing about twenty 
pounds sterling per annum. To be sure, the tep 
is die best of the house, and the higher you go, the 
higher you pay. 

It was our intention to start from Smyrna to 
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the a cat of the Seven Churches, and any other 
interesting places that our somewhat limited time 
would allow us to visit, and we Lad necessarily to 
make some considerable preparations. In Asia 
Minor there are no oaaches, no gigs, no post- 
chaises, in many parts no roads ! You have your 
choice between a horse, an ass, a mule or a 
camel The best way « to eugugfc with some 
trustworthy person, who takes on him the duty of 
supplying horses and provision# and beds and 
rating-places and servants, and to pay all demands 
xsado by the Turkish authorities, and to obtain 
an escort when and where necessary. This may 
be done for about 120 piastres a-day each parson, 
but sometimes more ia required. We agreed for 
140, and vc started with a dragoman and cook 
and two suridjees. Six horses were necessary, for 
we certainly took more luggage than ve had any 
business with. Then, again, two American? went 
with us for a part of our route. Onfe, a gentleman 
of pleasing manners and address, a colonel in the 
American army, and one of the roost strikingly 
handsome men I ever **w. He was about fifty 
years of age, and rcjoicod in u white heard and 
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moustache 'bat excited the envy of every Moslem 
we met. The attention they paid to the bint- 
baste by reason of bis board was really amusing. 
His stores of western information added much to 
the pleasure of our expedition, and it was with 
much regret that we found it impossible to prevail 
on him to go further with us. He and his friend, 
of whom more hereafter, had their dragoman and 
cook, their suridjees and their six horses, so that 
we made an imposing cavalcade as wc left Smyrna 
on our way to Ephesus. 

But this was not to be dene in a hurry. 

First wc had to secure our means of going at all. 
We had, aa we supposed, engaged a guide and 
made our contract, but he was induced to giro us 
up and addict himself to the Americans because 
they promised to engage him for three months 
and to take him to Jerusalem, a route which he 
said he knew, hut I Tery much doubted the fact. 
He recommended to us a friend of hia own, and 
told us, as did also the person recommended, that 
the English consul knerr all shout him. Our 
success with that worthy has already been de- 
scribed, but Mr. Mille assuring us that no might 
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place confidence in the man, we arranged witli 
him, and had a regular contract drawn up and 
stamped ai the consulate. Then there were 
Turltiih boot* to be got to save ouradres from vet 
when crossing rivers, saddle bags to hold the anti- 
quities which I intended to discover, and the eagle#, 

antelopes, and jackals which M purposed to 

•boot; a selection to be made of useful apparel, 
tearing out the white cravats and lavender gloves 
which our friends in England had provided for us 
in case we should gs; into good company among 
the Turcomans, a teMeri to be obtained from the 
Pacha in case of oar wanting 4 ‘ aid and protection 1 ' 
a# passports say, pistols and ammunition to reader 
such aid needle*#, sketching materials, soda 
powders, matches, anrl a small writing ca^e. With 
a plentiful supply of half piastre pieces. 

All these necessaries Ixjing at lost fairly stowed 
away, we left Smyrna at about half-past two on an 
autumn afternoon, and proceeded towards Sedi- 
keni. It is not uncommon for travellers who go 
m this direction to sleep the first mght at this 
village, which is about Iitc or six miioa from 
Smyrna, and there are many inducements to do 
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so, but we wished to posh onward a little furtive r, 
and determined to rest for the night a*, a cafenct 
culled Trianda. This is a liule out of the direct 
road to Ephesus, or rather does not Ik the neare-'t 
way to that place, hut it makes n better division 
of the distance than the straighter line allows ; and 
to go round by the coast, although the traveller 
obtain* a sight of one or two interesting relies of 
antiquity, is much longer and more tedious, and 
not always very safe. 

Eight travelling is very little encouraged by 
the Turks. If a party is benighted the road 
guard takes charge of tlitci, and escorts than to 
the next catenet or station, requiring, as ia Tery 
reasonable, a moderate fee tor such protection; 
and to those not prepared to encamp in the opea 
air there is but little choice; the cafcacts, rillagcs, 
or stations are too fir apart to leave it a matter of 
option whether you will stay at one or tho other, 
and the acoomAodations are nearly alike ia all. 

We rode on Turkish saddles, very much like 
the old demipique, which is much leas agreeable 
to the rider than the English saddle, inasmuch as 
it throws the whole body mure forward, and allows 
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little scope for motion or change of position. 
Beside* tain, it is very high, takes up more space, 
is more than three times the weight of those in 
y*e at home, and throws the knees out in 
a manner which speedily becomes painful to those 
no: accustomed to use iL The stirrup is a Lind of 
shovel with a sharp edge, vued sometimes as 
a spur, but which is a formidable, not to sav 
a cruel weapon. Mounted on this tower-like 
seat, and armed with whips of rhinoceros hide, we 
*ct out on our pilgrimage, and soon left the domes 
and nnnarcts of Smyrna behind us. 
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singular beauty of the country about Smyrna 
been already mentioned. We did not see it 
rest advantage on the afterncon that we left 



city, for the sky was overcast, and L; threa- 
tened to rain. Fortunately for us the weather 
cleared up a little before night- 
We left Sedikeui to the right, and took an 
inland direction, creating the hlelcs, a small 
mulct, spanned by a bridge of three arches, and 
entered au extensive plain. The lulls about 
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Sedikeui are said to abound in wild beasts. 
Leopards and hywoM are sometimes seeu, the 
tiger is not entirely unknown, and 1 have been 
told that a lion has been shot a few miles from 
the place. Prom all that I conld gather, T should 
think that the appearance of anything more formi- 
dable than the leopard si rare. This beast makes 
havoc among the flocks, but is not often known to 
attack a man. It was with some feeling of 
romance that we found ourselves journeying 
through a country where leopards and tigers claim 
a native home, and where the jackal make* him- 
self disagreeably evident every night, where the 
eagle soars majestically above, and the tortoise 
lies basking in the road below. Serpent* too, 
and some of a venomous kind, arc natives of this 
land, and scorpions and aoolopcndm are to be 
found in every old house. In no part of the 
world is the hornet so common, and nowhere 
does the locust attain so great a size or commit 
more extensive ravages- So says natural history ; 
but on the same authority we leant that our own 
land is beyond all others infested with vipers, and 
the result of our observation was that in a journey 
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of some eight hundred miles we never taw either 
lion, tiger, hvtcna or leopard, failed in getting 
a tingle shot at eren a jackal, never were stung cr 
bitten by anything more terrific than chinches, 
pulgas and mosquitos, and did not tee any 
serpents tnve thoie which wc killod. There U 
very little real danger even in countries where 
these reptiles arc far more common than in Asia 
Minor; and if they were as much to be feared in 
reality ns they seem to be in description, the 
finest countries of the world would be but desert*. 

As we proceeded, we met many caravans, strings 
of loaded camel*, fire or si* attached together, 
and following in regular order, almost with military 
step. Their pace ia alow, about three miles per 
hour, tad horsemen rarely go more than four. 
The distances are measured All through the 
oountry by hours, and if the inquiry is made in 
camel's hours, the real number of miles is ascer- 
tained with tolerable accuracy. The leading camel 
of each string carries a bell fastened round his 
neck, and in the dear atmosphere of Anatolia this 
sound i* heard far off, and has a melancholy bat 
yet soothing effect. 
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Generally, the merchant* who travel with their 
own caravans ride on aaa^; and it is extremely ludi- 
crous to see a great wooden saddle built up like n 
tower on the back of some poor little donkey, and 



a grave solemn Turk sitting upon it, his feet : 
mg on the animal’* aides, and a long pipe de- 
pending from his sagacious-looking mouth. The 
OO&trawt between the steed and hU rider is com- 
plete in nil, rare the grave dignity which seems 
to make man and donkey into one strange non- 
descript animal 

Women are occasionally packed iu panfen. 
two on one aas, sitting across the back of the 
creature, with their feet in the basket*. In 
this cast they sil side-ways, like our ladies at 
home, but on all other occasions they bestride 
their coursers in gentleman -like fashion. He 



Turcoman women are fax from being beautiful. 
The life of labour and exposure they lead tans 
and dries the akin, and makes them shrivelled 
and haggard. They do not affect concealment 
like the more wealthy Moslem womco, for they 
are much occupied in field-labour, and frequently 
have no yashmak to hide their faces. If they 
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wish to be concealed, in this Cfi&e they must cover 
their h£ads, which would be a hindrance to work; 
and thus we saw little affectation of the lcind. 
Sometimes we pasaed a kind of canvas tent, of 
a square form, and stretched on canes above the 
back of an aas; then we knew by the yellow 
boots peeping from underneath, and occasionally 
by the gleam of a black eye through an oral 
aperture, that some " light of the harem” was 
powiDg by. Sometimes two or three auch would 
follow in the train of a caravan, and there would 
be a milch camel without a load, looking like a 
privileged beast, conscious that she had nothing 
to do but to supply a luxury to her mistress. 

T suppose few people now give the camel much 
credit for patience or gentleness; it i$, in face, 
one of the most vicious of brute*. To see die 



ceremony of loading and unloading is more than 
enough to prove this ; a keen glance is sufficient. 
A more surly physiognomy can hardly be denied : 
he always cries out before he i§ hurt ; the 
slightest burden excites his discontent, and he 
gronns and whines in a way at once ludicrous and 
disgusting; yet the Turk* obtain a complete mas- 
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lery over this ill-conditioned animal, and solely by 
the law of kindn«9, for ho is rarely beaten. 

I MW new Akhisaar, a camel in n field, left 
apparently behind by a caravan, and groaning 
piteously; on going close to him, I found tlu-'. 
he had suffered Boms injury in one of the hind 
legs, and the leg which hnd been hurt was painted 
red. On making inquiries, I found this was a 
very usual proceeding : the paint wai medicated, 
and the camel was likely to do well. Often 
we saw the skeleton, sometimes of u cans cl and 
sometimes of a horse, lying a little ont of the 
pathway; the jackals had made clem work of 
it, and whnt they had left on the bones the ants 
had finished. Not unfrcqucntly the skeleton 
looked aa if it had been prepared for an anato- 
mical museum. 



Each caravan that we passed had a few young 
camels with it ; they carried no burdens, and 
were much less vicious in appearance than when 
fully grown. The male camel is much darker 
in colour than the females and the ox-cameia ; 



his head and nock arc covered with shaggy hair, 
and he is more inclined to bite and he restive, 
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bet he is capable of greater labour, and if said 
to be more attached to his master. 

Ic was while passing through aeon err such u 
we have described, that twilight fell arouna us, 
and we round, to our discomfort, that we had 
taken the wrong path, and were getting into a 
marsh. Complaint was useless; if, indeed, any- 
body had been to blame. There was nothing to 
be done hut to ride on. If wo came to the river, 
(the ancient Hnlesua,) it was easily fordable ; if 
not, we must plash on as we could. Happily, 
the light o? tho cafcnet gleamed through the 
darkness, nod served as a tcaccc to guide us on 
our way. There are several marshy streams near 
the place; one of them we forded, up to our 
horses' knees, and found oursrira at lie tenm- 
natton of our day’s journey. Our party was a 
large one, and required conadernble space. More- 
over, neither Englishmen nor Americans like to 
sleep in heaps on the ground, or in a circle round 
a fire, like spokes of a wheel, with their feet 
aimin', in the embers, which is the Greek way 
of managing matter" ; so our disappointment was 
great to be told that the only room of the house 
was occupied by a Greek officer and his ottend- 
O 
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ants. 1 know not what induced mo to ask his 
name— what could his name matter to roe? — but 
I did eo, and learned, to my great delight, that 
it was Captain Belli. I immediately went to 
him — he wt> in the stables looking after hi* 
horses — claimed acquaintance with him oq the 
grnre of knowing some of hi* relations, aud gave 
him new* of his family. He cheerfully divided 
his wnall room with our party, and wo were, at 
ail events, safe from being washed awaj by the 
rain into the swamp. 

The place looked sadly agurith, but we made a 
fire, and comforted ourselves with some schiednm 
and hot water, which wits a* acceptable to our 
new friend as to ourtdvw. Captain Ralli had 
been purchasing horses for the Greek cavalry. 
The best homes fetch from ton to twenty pounds, 
but very good serviceable hack* may be had at 
prices varying from three to six, and the Captain 
had succeeded perfectly to liis satisfaction. lie 
spoke English almost without any foreign accent, 
and was (is, I hope) an elegant and accomplished 
roniu We afterward* renewed oar acquaintance 
with him in Athena. 

On five pallets, stretched along two aide* of 
the room, the European port of the guests re- 
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olined; hot not more than half iuj hour couH 
have elapsed, when we were awakened by a tre- 
mendous scream ; . a light was burning in n 
sconce, and we saw the Captain standing in the 
middle of the room, and one of his i errant*, who 
had roused us with so unearthly a yell, holding 
in his hand a pair oi tongs, darting towards 
the bed from which his master hod just risen. 
He plunged the tongs under a cloak rolled up, 
which had done duty for n pillow, and drew 
oat tu enormous scolopecdra I The insect mast 
have been fully four inches in length, and had 
Captain Ralli been bitten by it, he would hare 
suffered much pain and inconvenience ; for though 
rarely, if ever, terminating foully, tlie bi'a of 
a large scolopcndra is attended with a great deal 
of inflammation and fover. I wished to keep the 
reptile, and to have brought it to England, and 
tendered a bottle for the purpose, but my pro- 
poaal was looked on with horror, almost as great 
ns that with which some people at home regard 
a protest against capital punishment; 10 I was 
obliged to leave it for execution, which wsa per- 
formed by holding it in the flame of the mmp. 

82 
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Jurats vr*» thus satisfied, and the scolopendra 
favoured with a moral leUOB like that which 
Cowpsr gave the riper— 

- With -Jurt I 6Mh'4 hl« li**d tie flwr, 

And lught him oarer 10 fonc ii<ie i>^ mere T 



After this we all lav down again, but not with th 
confidence which wo had enjoyed before this 
awkward discovery. Fatigue, however, overcame 
apprehension, anu nothing else occurred to disturb 
our dumbo*. The shriek of the jackal fell from 
time to time ou our ea rs, but more and more 
faintly, till our sense* were closed again* external 
impressions. Early in the morning we were 
awakened by our interpreters ; the wooden shut- 
ters of the room were Sung open, and the radianoe 
of an Asiatic sun poured into the small apartment. 
Our ablutions were conducted with patriarchal 
simplicity, and we were won seated at a comfort- 
able breakfast. 



Let mo introduce to the readers acquaintance 
Johan Karoli, our u guide, interpreter, and cook,” 
a Smyrniote Greek, but ns rigidly honest a man 
*8 though he had been named MusUphn, and 
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traced hi* decent to the Prophet. “ Gentlemans 
moat get cp — long rido to Ephesus. Ham and 
egg* ready. And coffee. Good breakfast make 
ride quick." 

Camp stools and portable tabic* had been 
brought with us, and canteens, so that brcakfait 
w« laid oat in a strikingly English style; and a 
little quince jelly, for which Smyrna is celebrated, 
and whioh is equal to the best guava that ever 
came from the "West, finished our repast. Tin 
cups were our substitute for glasses, and a very 
poor insufficient substitute they arc; bnt In all 
other respects we were enabled to fare sumptuously 
every day. By eight o’clock, an hour and a hulf 
too late, we were in the saddle, and crossing again 
a tributary branch of the Halcsus, turned our 
steps towards Tourbali. 

The country is undulating; plains covend with 
ver greens, among which the myrtle abounds, 
and distant hills tiDged with that peculiar hne 
which 1 hare never scon in Europe, marked the 
day’s journey. Tmolus gave its blue ridges as a 
boundary on the left, and Memogis spread its 
deeper purple before us. The Turks call the 
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former Kisilja Musa Dagb, and the latter Kcstanc 
Dogh. About three hour*’ sharp riding brought 
us to Yanked, near which arc, or rather were, 
the rains of tho ancient Metropolis. .Now there 
remain nothing but the traces of u theatre, from 
which the steps arc removed, a few fragments of 
column* built into the wall of a more modern 



fortification, and a part of the x\cropo!is. 

Metropolis was once a city of considerable 
importance, and perhaps if- excavations were 
made here, the results might he valuable. We got 
a glance of the Peg as asu lake, considerably dried 
np by tho recent heats, and at no time much 
more than a swampy marsh, and aeon saw darkly 
frowning before us the casde of Eph&sua. By 

the roadside M noticed a fine tortoise bashing 

on a sunny bank, and dismounted to secure him, 
intending to bring him to England, and to call 
him u the Ephesian.” Alas I his journey was no 
further than to Thyatira. Karoli found him 
troublesome in the saddle-bag*, and at the fourth 
of the seven churches he walked OTer the tiles, to 
settle, I suppose, as an emigrant 
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I DS7SUSDQO on arriving at S m yrna, that in 
examining the remain* of the celebrated " Seven 
Churches,” I would regard them with especial 
reference to the Apocalyptic vision, became not 
only is this the moat interesting light in which 
the Christian can Icok upon them, but became 
the Spirit aiidreasei them in an order different 
from that in which it is convenient for the traveller 



to visit them ; and thia order is necessary to be 
otserTea by them who would rightly understand 
the impart of the montage to each. 

Setting but from the magnificent metropolis of 
Asia Minor, the order in which St. John speaks 
;o the seven churches is a strictly geographical 
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one : it is as though tho epistles were to be de- 
livered in due course, and the messenger leaving 



Epbeau3 proceeded northwards along the coast to 
Smyrna ; from Smyrna stall northward across the 
Lydian boundary into Myna, till he reaches Pergn- 
mos, the once splendid capital of Altai us. Enter- 
ing Lydia again, and proceeding in a south-easterly 
direction across the Caicus, tire mountain chain of 
Temnv.s,and the river Hvllui, he srrircs stThyntiim. 
From htnee his road is almost due south to Sardis. 
South-east by east he advance# along tho banks 
of the Cogaroc* till the snowy height* of Monnt 
Tmo!u8 appear to the right, and Philadelphia rises 
before him. South-east still ho proceeds, crosses 
the ridge of Monnt M e mpi , till tho then great 
rity of Laodicea brings him to the termination of 
hia pilgrimage. From hence throe dap' easy 
travelling takes aim back to Ephesus. 

The question has been frequently asked, Why 
seven churches only are mentioned, — and why 
there particular seven are chosen f There was the 
Church of tho Galatians, to which St. Pool ad- 
dressed an epistle- The Church of the Coloadans, 




There ra a church at 
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Hiernpoli*, another at Miletus, a third at Trailer, 
a fourth at Magnesia— and all these, save that to 
the Galatian*, veto within the lino drawn round 
there actually addressed. So that we should 
naturally expect to hear, not of the seven churches 
in Asia, but even in that very district, of the 
twelve. A glance first at the map, and then at 
the page of liwtcry, will unravel this paradox. 
Lncdicea, Hierapali*, and Coin**, will be found 
to be very near together, and in a district pecu- 
liarly liable to earthquakes. All three were 
destroyed by one in the reign of Tiberius. The 
Apocalypse ia generally nllowed to have been 
written in the reign of llomitian, w that we are 
not to expect any one of theac cities to bo ad- 
dressed. But laodicea is addressed, and accord- 
ingly we find that of the three that city alone 
rose speedily from its ruins, and that the public 
spirit of the inhabitant* was so great that they 
restored their city at their own oost, no: calling on 
the Roman treasury foe aid. Thu* we sec how 
the date of the Apocalypse ia borne out by this 
circamstanoc. But tho twelve ritiei are now 
reduced only by (no. What becomes of Mfletua, 
o 8 
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Trallra, and Magnesia? This question remains 
to be wired; and the only satisfactory way of 
meeting the difficulty is to admit the principle of 
•election ; these churches had only a general 
interest in the message, the seven chosen had 



one more particular. 

Tic modern traveller proceeds from 8myrna 
as his starting point, and the most convenient 
order of march is to Ephesus, Laodicea, Philadel- 
phia, SaidU, Thyatira, and Pergamos. A little 
<Mow here and there will permit him to visit 
Metropolis, Magnesia on the Meander, Tralles, 
Nysa, Antioch in Caria, Colons, Ilicrapolis, Tri- 
polis, T emeus, and Magnesia on the Hermus. 
Miletus, too, will occupy but a day more, and is 
worthy of the delay. But in relating the incidents 
of our own tour, I shall observe the apostolic 
order, on account of the connexion between the 



messages of the Sprit, viewed more particularly 
with regard to their esoteric or inner sense. We 
have gone hitherto as far on our journey together 
as Ephesus. We rambled a little about the ruins 
on the nigfcc of our arrival, noted the few houses 
surrounded by a wall, itself a ruin, and heard afar 
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off lie shriek of tie jackal, while we prepared to 
retire for the night 

The khan which we occupied waa dean and 
free from vermin. AD Turkish khans arc more 
or lew alike, and this one may aa well be de- 
scribed as a specimen of its class. Hound a 
spacious court runs a gallery with chamber* 
ranged along it, having shutters to the windows, 
but rarely glass j along the wall, and about eighteen 
inches from the ground, and surrounding the 
room on three side*, or two at least, is a shelf or 
ledge, from two to two and w-half feet in breadth, 
on which cushions are spread, and on which die 
Turk aits cross-legged, smoking his pipe, and 
enjoying the luxury of contemplation. At night, 
a rug in addition makes this divan a bed, and 
those who have been twdre or fourteen hours in 
the saddle can generally sleep without requiring 
any softer couch. 

Thi* was the form in which our own inns were 
anciently built, save that the divan was absent. The 
Tabard in Southwark stood as an example of this 
style but a short rime ago; and in acme parts of 
the country are still to bo found ancient “ hostel- 
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riea” in which the seme arrangement may be aeen. 
The practice is, that the khnngce or innkeeper 
finds a room for tho traveller, but nothing more. 
As in the Spanish potada, he i* expected " to find 
himself.” Since, however, all Orientals of rank 
travel with servants of every class, this difficulty 
is a small one. The poor who are cblig&d to 
travel,— and these are very few,— do as they would 
at home, and thus tho key of his room being 
delivered to each traveller, he has a temporary 
house, which he furnishes from hia horse-pack or 
camel load. Many of these khans are built by 
Government, and are free, save a s m all fro to tho 
lhangcc. In others, the rooms are paid for, but 
always at a moderate rate. That at Ephesus, or 
rather Ayusaluk, is not calculated to lodge a 
numerous company; we, however, found room 
enough, aa our party wore the only guests. 

Early the next morning we began our investi- 
gations. Turning to the right from our khan, 
we passed through a kind of lane, with a few 
inhabited bouses on one side, and rains on the 
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intended for bath*,— tie domed roof, the struc- 
ture of the interior, all indicated this, and I think 
it had been probably a part of some great houw, 
being clearly too small for public aocomraoda- 



A little farther on, we came to an edifice rosily 
worthy of admiration— the old Saracenic mosque. 
The front u cased with white marble,— no aay 
aomc, — but, excepting here and (here where a pro- 
jecting portion exhibit} a fracture and an internal 
surface of small red brick, I we no reason for 
believing it to be merely cased- There are soma 
parts evidently solid. The flooring ii of the same 
material, and old Ephesus is too conveniently 
near to make marble a rarity. The fafsde is 
regular, but I need not describe it, for I took a 
•ketch of it on the spot, and a plate representing 
it forma the frontispiece to this volume. The 
steps to the principal entrance are supported hy 
ancient fragments, among which, as represented in 
the plate, a conspicuous place is oocupied by what 
at first I thought to be a sarojphag-u. A little 
farther investigation led me to change this 
opinion, for M pointed out that it was bored 
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at two corners, and had been, in all probability, 
a bath. 

On entering, we foond oursdre* in a square 
court, with what bad been a fountain ; and oppo- 
site to this, wnl on the right side of one entering 
from the principal gateway, is the entrance to the 
mosque. Some writers say that this has been 
a church, and offer the following account of ita 
pedigree. It was, they affirm, built chiefly out 
of the relics of the Temple of Diana. 'Then the 
church was by the Turks fumed into a mosque, 
an additional court was built, and the fountain 
added. To ah which it is sufficient to reply, that 
the unity of the plan speaks for itself, find the 
niche of the mihrab, which is in the rcry centre 
of the further wall, turns toward* Mecca. Tt was 
therefore built for a mosque. The interior has 
been highly adorned, and i» still beautifully pro- 
portioned. Some of the columns may possibly 
have been taken from the Temple of Diana, and 
it is equally possible that they may have sup- 
ported a Christian church in the intervening 
period. A great number of exquisite fragment*, 
both of Christian and pa^an art, art built 
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into lbs walla. The nioho of the mihrab it of 
white marble, profusely adorned with carving, and 
the canopy above is of illuminated tiles. These 
have & delicate appearance seen from below, but 
when examined more closely, we found to be 
but of coarse workmanship. Above the gateway 
rises ihe minaret, now only a fragment; it is of 
fine red brickwork, and the gallery has been sup- 
ported by alight bracket-like buttresses. 

On leaving the mosque, and returning towards 
tho khan, wr passed a tobacco plantation. Our 
American friend, Colonel Willoughby, pronounced 
the tobacco to be of a very One kind, and selected 
a few blossoms ns n memorial of the place. I have 
been told that the country about Tipperary and 
Limerick will produce the same kind of tobacco 
in great perfection, and it is certainly cne of the 
most profitable of crops. Cotton, too, was burst- 
ing its poda, and of these I brought away a few 
specimens. Beforo leaving the mosque 1 descended 
into a kind of crypt, bnt my investigations were 
brought to an abrupt termination by a .sharp 
hiss, indicating a kind of company with which 
I was by no means desirous to be more closely 
acquainted. 
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When wc returned to tie Khan, previously to 
viiitiug tie ruins of the ancient Ephewis, I found 
a venerable figure waiting to see me, with a bag of 
copper coins* I looked anxiously for some spoci- 
mens of the coma which exhibit the temple and 
“the image which fell down from Jupiter,” but 
in vain; those brought to me were small pieces 
(middle and third brass), mostly of the Lower Em- 
pire, and of no value above the metai of which 
thej* were composed. I naked, rather out of 
curiosity than with any desire to poeeesa them, 
what might be the price, anil the fortunate finder 
of the treasure, stroking his brad, and determin- 
ing not to be on the wrong side, said, one hundred 
piastres. I told him that 1 did not want the 
coin*, but that their utmost value was about one 
piastre and a half ! an observation which he 
seemed to look on as a personal insult, for he 
withdrew without speaking a word. He after- 
wards obtsined fifteen piastres for them from an 
American, who had fixed himself on the colonel, 
aud to whom 1 had told the true value. These 
treasures were soon pocked up, and we sallied 
forth to view the remains, if such they be, of the 
mighty Temple of Diana. 
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Tto worship of the Ephesian goddess was very 
different from that of "the Sylvan Huntress” 
Tho Utter was the patroness of virginity, and her 
statues exhibit her as having arrived at that period 
when as yet the pasaom are not awakened, and 
the bodily frame, just arriving at maturity, recks 
the excitement of strong and long* continued exer- 
tion. Such, indeed, was the deity represented by 
the Greek sculp core, and they embodied in their 
Artemis this period of femalo life, as in their 
Aphrodite that of tender passionate languor, and in 
their Hera that of mature and matronly dignity. 

The Diana of the Ephesian* wtw a widely dif- 
ferent goddew; she presents us with the imperso- 
nation of the nil-sustaining; all-nourishing power 
of nature. Her image was that of a woman with 
many breasts, but with the lower parts bound 
togethor so m to appeal* a bust standing on a 
pedestal. Sometimes ehe is depicted covered with 
animals of every class, and generally her office 
and character is prominently marked. Lika 
Cybele. she ia the “ mighty mother/ 1 and her 
worship in many respects assimflatea to that of 
the Dcflm Mater. At Hicrapolis, in Syria, she 
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was especially worshipped ; and wo shall show 
reason by-and-by to believe that Hicrapolis in 
Phrygia was die seat of a similar cult. 

It wn» to this goddess tliat Ephesus was espe- 
riqlly derctcd— claimed peculiarly the title of 
temple, keeper, and stamped upon her coins the 
image of both fane and deity. Hound a temple 
whose front is hexastylc, and surmounted by a 
pediment, run the words bksok hxoko mw : and 
between the central pdlais of tbe edifice stands 
the figure of the hcaren-desccnded. Tliis is a 
coin extremely common as well as extremely in- 
teresting. Tlve word rmjropes is the very word 
used in the Acta (rix. So), and which is in our 
version very inadequately rendered “worshipper 
and here wo hare those never-failing witnesses, 
the coins of the period, repeating the very title, 
and giving their attestation to the accuracy of 
St. Luke’s report. 

The traveller can scarcely bring himself to be- 
lieve that the few huts of Aynsalook now represent 
the once splendid city of Ephesus, and that no 
small amount of conjecture is necessary to define 
the site of the fiir-famed temple in which was 
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worshipped the image that fell down from Jupiter ; 
an image of ebony or olive wood, and which when 
dxeuod, sa recorded, in richly embroidered robes, 
must hare looked very much like some of the 
equally idolatrous figures of the Virgin to be seen 
in continental churches. 



The temple of Diana was commenced under 
the direction of Ctesiphon of Crete, and his son, 
Mets genes, 641 years faeforo the Christian era, 
and its construction occupied two hundred and 
twenty rears. In it were exhibited the sculpture 
of IViixi teles, the paintings of Apelles, and tlie 
master-pieces of every one of the greatest artists 
of antiquity. After it* sanctity had hern respected 
for age it was plundered, first by Nero, subse- 
quently by the Gotha, and finally destroyed in a 
manner that history has failed accurately to record. 
The celebrated Mosque of St. Sophia is indebted 
to it for the beautiful columns of green jasper 
that support the dome, anu in the church of Pina 
arc two pillars having the *«ne origin. The 
stadium of Ephesus remains in fair preservation, 
and the ruins of the theatre, into which, after the 
preaching of St. Paul, the people rushed, shout- 
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iag, " Great is Diana of the Ephesians !” present 
on aspect of imposing desolation. 

The decline of Ephesus has not alone resulted 
from the effects of war and political change, but 
from the physical deterioration of its site. In 
ancient times it had a practicable port, but the 
deposits from the river Cayrter have converted it 
into a pestilential swamp, and the sea baa re- 
treated. 

Near Ayasalcok, whose name signifies the " City 
of the Moon,” and remarkably perpetuates the 
remembrance of the worship of tho Ephesians, is 
the curious fail], Mount Prion, from winch was 
derived an exhaust! ess supply of marble that 
served for the building of tho temple, and tho 
decoration of the city. There ia an old tradition, 
that the mnrblr was discovered by a shepherd who 
watched two oowb fighting, and saw a piece of 
marble struck off the rock by an accidental blow 
from the horns of one of the combatants. lie took 
his specimen and his discovery into the city, 
and thus very cheaply obtained the hunoura of 
sacrifice and canonisation. In Mount Prion 
Timothy, whose body was subsequently removed 
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to the church of the Apostles at Constantinople, 
vn» first buriedj the mountain, probably from 
its dryness, was remarkable for its preservation of 
the bodies of the dead. In the side next the city 
may still be seen the ovcn-sh»pcd tombs into 
which they usod to be placed. 

Among these » still exhibited a rare, said to 
be that in which the "Seven Sleeper*” passed 
their preternatural slumber,— the period of perse- 
cution. The youths in question (whose names 
the legend bo* preserved) fied to this care in the 
time of the Decian slaughters, accompanied by 
their dog. They fell asleep, and this sleep wts 
miraculously continued till the period of perse- 
cution wts passed, and the empire htd long been 
Christian. I! was in the time of Theodcaius 
that they awoke, and, stimulated by hunger, they 
resolved to brave the danger of the act, and 
went into the town to buy provisions. Their 
strange speech and dress, the ancient coin they 
offered in payment, excited astonishment: but 
bow *u this astonishment increased when the 
truth appeared. The Turks believe religiously in 
this story; and if they wish to imply that anyone 
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is of a peculiarly morose and churlish disposition, 
they *ay not; ucfrequcntly of him, “ Ha would no*, 
throw a bone to the dog of the seven sleepers.” 
Them is a bus-relief built into tbn inner wall 
of the western tower of the castle, but which is 
difficult of accco ; it is of marble, throe feet long, 
and two wide. On one side is a tree, which 
resembles a weeping willow, and on the other a 
cypress; a serpent twines around the willow, and 
between the two trees arc five persons: ouo 
of them, of lnrgcr stature than the others, U 
reclining on a bed, the draptries of which arc 
sculptured with considerable taste. The other 
four persons are standing before the couch. On 
one side is a pillar, on which « Uriels au urn. 
There was a mutilated Greek inscription below 
the marble, but it is unhappily illegible; it 
would doubtless have explained the meaning of 
the group so finely executed. But in the absence 
of the inscription a meaning has been sought, 
and probahly discovered. 'The fame of Hippo- 
crates, the great physician of Coos, at one time 
filled all the Greek Archipelago, and the countries 
of Asia Minor. rBsculopius had temple* every- 
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where, for mankind everywhere paid homage to the 
healing power; and it is thonghtthat the bas-relief in 
question belonged once to a temple of .■foeukpins, 
and that in remembrance of his cure, some grate- 
ful patient bod placed this votive offering on one 
of the altar. of the god of medicine. On the 
other band it may have been a monumental ta- 
blet, like those of which so large a number are 
preserved in tho temple of Theseus at Athena. 
On one side of the marble bad been sculptured the 
cypress, ns tho emblem of that death which had 
threatened to overshadow him with its gloom, 
and on the other appeared the serpent, as the 
symbol of that skill which had saved him ; the 
whole fragment ia characterised by tho genius of 
snliquity. 

Ephesus is fall of remembrances of the first 
ages of Christianity. We are powerfully reminded 
of St Paul, that great apostle chosen by the Lord 
to confound the professors of the Jewish religion, 
to convert the Pagan world, and train the rising 
Christianity. Ananias heard in a vision the word 
of the Lord, desiring him to arise and meet Paul 
(or Saul), " for he U a chosen vessel unto me, to 




bear mr came before the Gentiles, and kings, and 
the children of Israel" So that when Paul arrived 



in the city of Dun*, where she was worahipped 
with the highest honours, he had already preached 
the word of God throughout Macedonia, and in 
many of the province* of Asia Minor. 

For three months Panl preached the doctrine of 
Jesus Christ freely in the synagogue of Ephesus ; 
and though the uproar which finally ensued is of 
course well known to every reader, jet the cause 
of that uproar is worth repeating in this place, 
where we are recording the ruins of Ephesus. 

A goldsmith, named Demetrius, made models of 
the Temple of Diana, 3nd images of the goddess, 
n commerce which had hitherto brought him 
much profit : but as Christianity gained ground, 
he perceived that idolatry .must lose he influence; 
his trade probably began to decline, and the 
goldsmith in consequenoe excited the artificers 
and the crowd against the apostle. 

“ You see and hear,” cried Demetrius, “ that not 



alone at Ephesus, but almost throughout nil Asia, 
this Paul hath persuaded and turned away much 
people, saying that they be no gods which are made 
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with hinds; eo that not only tins oar craft is in 
danger to be set at nought, bat also that the 
temple of the great goddeBS Diana should be de- 
spised, and her magnificence should be destroyed, 
whom all Asia and the world worshippeth.” 

And Demetrius for the moment carried his 
point, for there 'ires a dreadful uproar among the 
people; Paul wished to address them, bat the 
disciples prevented him from so doing for fear of 
his incurring danger ; and when Alexander would 
lure spoken, all the peoplo shouted for two hours, 
“ Great is Diana of the Ephesians I " 

In the description of this noise and uproar it is 
impossible not to sec and feel that the goldsmith 
of Ephesus snd his fellow-citisans were exceed- 
ingly like the world ef oar own time. 

When Banl began to preach, ho, Demetrius, gave 
little beed; the doctrine of Jesus Christ was as 
diametrically opposed to the " great goddess” at 
first as at last, bnt as long as the goldsmith sold 
his golden shrines, what cared he ? But when 
lii« profits began to decline, then "their craft was 
in danger," and for decency’s sake he added, 
" her temple and her worship also.” However, 
yol. nr. 
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all wus useless; vainly did they wish to preserve the 
heathen temple and the heathen worship; these 
are crumbled into dust ; when — oh when will the 
cross resume its influence in those regions where 
it first was preached ! 

Some cells yet remain, in which wild beasts 
were confined. St. Paul rewind* the Corinthians 
that he too had fought with beasts at Ephesus, 
and the mind flies back at once to those long 
post days, and returns with gratitude to out own 
happier era. 

These countries and places are all memorable in 
tho annals of Christianity. How do Smyrna, 
Philadelphia, Laodicea, Ephesus, and other cities, 
mingle their names and recollections with the first 
ages of the Cfospel ! Who can visit these spots, 
and not revert in ide* to the great struggle be- 
tween Heathenism and Christianity, which took 
place in these very cities nearly two thousand years 
ago, when the worshippers of the pagan gods 
opposed the terrors of their power, and the horrors 
of tenure, to the meek followers of the religion 
taught by Jesus Christ and his Apostles ; the one 
armed with all the insignia and all the reality of 
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Roman might, the others only with their pore 
and steadfast faith? And now look around, — the 
splendours of paganism are crumbled into ruin ! 
Not a country, not a city, where the Christian mar- 



tyrs have met their fete, that has not been visited by 
A doom still direr; for the martyr rose from the 
scene of Ins torture to a sphere of heavenly hap- 
piness, whilo tbc 6word, tho fire, the wild beast, 
and pestilence, have held sway over the once proud 
abodes of tho persecutors. 

The Fathers of tho Church in the first ages of 
Christianity boldly raised their voice in the midst 
of these voluptuous populations. They preached 
the Saviour dying on tho cross before the temples 
of the heathen divinities ; and, as every province 



and dty in Asia Minor has its own traditions 
relating to the distant epoch of the establishment 
of the Gospel, so around Ephesus wc chiefly find 
recollections of tho Virgin Mary and St. John. 

Tradition says that St. John, the beloved dis- 
ciple, forty years after the death of our Saviour, 
flying from persecution, came to Ephesus with 
Mary. As St Chrysostom has well remarked, 
"John had most tenderness; to him, therefore, Jesus 
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confided hia mother : Peter was the most ardent 
and xealous; to him, therefore, Jeans confided his 
Church. 11 



There is something inexpressibly affecting, as 
well as striking, when we imagine Mary the mo- 
ther of our Saviour a fugitive in Asm Minor, after 



the awful scene of the crucifixion, and seeking an 
asylum in Ionia, where stood the most magnificent 
temples of those gods so soon to fall before the 
Cross l She who had teen chosen for her simpli- 
city and purity became an inhabitant of tho city 
of Ephesus, equally remarkable for its licentious- 
ness? After her death, John was taken to Rome, 
by order of Dorattfan ; and after being plunged 
into toiling Otl, and, as tradition adds, taken out 
unhurt, he was cxilod to Patruos, where he wrote 



the Apocalypse; and when the Christian exiles 
were recalled by Narva, John returned toEpbeaua, 
whence he governed the Churches of Asia. It was 
a: Ephesus he died, but we vainly aeck hia tomb. 

It was during this portion of his life that the 
Apostle had the pain of seeing the heresy cf 
Ceriathua making progress around him. Gentle 
and affectionate as was his character, he deeply 
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resented as well as deeply mourn- uc obstinacy 
of those who denial the divinity of hi* beloved 
Lord; and be ia said to hare declared that he 
would not enter the baths while any euob were 
within the building, lest the judgment of God 
should fall on all alike, and crush them in one 
common rain* 



It k not my intention to enlarge on the mes- 
sage of the Spirit to the church at Ephesus, 
beyond noting what has been colled the esoteric 
meaning, or inner sens© which it amvey*. Many 
andent writers hare expended much perverse in- 
genuity in extracting meanings from Scripture 
which Scripture was never intended to convey; 
end I fear tlic race of such writers is not even yet 
entirely extinct. 

But I think that no one can attentively read 



the Apocalypse, regarding it as closing the sacred 
canon, and prohibiting, under awful penalties, 
the assumption in favour of any later writing 
of equal or similar authority, without being per- 
suaded that somewhat more is meant in these 



seven epistles than merely to warn or to encou- 
rage these particular churches, or even to set 
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them forth i example for all time. The Tsst 
importance of the subject* treated, the difficulty 
of understanding literally many ports of the book, 
nnd the abiolttto certainty that some part* cannot 
be so understood ; the intentional perplexity in 
which the chronology is invested, and tbo aim- 
irand given to cU to hear, while few, if any, can 
literally comprehend, give tho student a more 
than usual right to seek for some inner or spiri- 
tual sense, and to believe that this inner sense 
will rcn with somewhat of continuity throughout 
the book. It has, then, been suggested that the 
mfsuigra to the Seven Churches signify, prophe- 
tically, sr.re n period* in the history of the Chris- 
tian Church, plainly to be discovered by their 
predicted signs, and each of which, in turn, may 
be taught, warned, or encouraged, by the peculiar 
words addressed to iUelf. It may be argued that 
the events of tho Church's history eminently 
favour such an interpretation ; and the more so, 
if they be understood as Protestant oommentatora 
would bo moBt likely to exp l a i n them. Then, 
again, ethers have maintained that the seven 
messages arc applicable to seven periods in 
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the spiritual life of the Chiiatu. d though 
those periods, as described by tlu recording 
Evangelist, do mi all find their accomplishment 
in all believers, jet some do in all eases, and all 
do in soma 

I would ask— If either of these suggestions be 
adopted, why not both ? — each may be pursued with 
profit ; there is no need of straining or forcing the 
meaning of Scripture in either ; and we have thus 
a clue to three separate applications of this most 
interesting portion of Holy Writ;— one exoteric, 
and referring to the Seven Churches of Asia 
exclusively and literally, bnt capable of general 
application in similar eases ; one esoteric and 
prophetic, applying to the universal Church, and 
predicting its fate ; and a third, esoteric and 
spiritual, relating to, and explaining the divine 
life in the souL It does not follow that we arc to 
take the whole history of the Church as predicted 
in these seven messages, any more than the whole 
history of every Christian, We have seven dis- 
tinct periods and seven distinct state*, and have 
no right to force the meaning further than :1a 
obvious application. 
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remarks here once for all, because 
I purpoVOto notice, briefly, these cwteric mean- 
ings unde* tho head of each of the seven ; and 
I confess it seems to mo that the number seven 
is selected with reference to some such herme- 
neutic principle ; for otherwise, since, besides 
those Churches already noticed, there were, doubt, 
less, other congregations of Christians in that 
part of Asia Minor peculiarly called Asia to dis- 
tinguish it from Pontua, these Churches would 
have had a claim to notice. I take, then, these 
Sstex as fiheied on account of their peculiar 
circumstances, to show forth " things to come/' 
Ephesus, then, the first in rank and dignity 
as well as in order of the seven, is addressed by 
One who walkcth among the scrcn golden crndlc- 
sticks, and who holdeth the seven stars in his 
right hand, i. e. by the Lord and Ruler of the 
Churches, who sustains and supports their minis- 
ters and who U present in the midst of his 
people, as well to strengthen their faith aa to 
note their deflections. The first Church must 
denote the first period of the general history of 
the uni ten id Church; a period when wonders 
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and miracles were predominant; 
fervent, (for fervency ia the meaning- 
word Ephesus ;) when there was no sympSthy 
with M che unfruitful works of darkness," bat 
they were ff rather reproved and when the 
slightest approach to false doctrine was regarded 
with a holy jealousy. But, ala* I this period ia 
not of equal brilliancy throughout; there it a 
decaying of that fervent seal; a dying out of that 
first love; and there is an earnest warning to 
repent and do -he first works. 

Hie beginning of this period i9 easy enongh to 
identify; it is the commencement of the wholo 
history, and comprehends all the time that elapsed 
prior to great and general persecutions, probably 
down to the reign of Nero. Alaa! that in so 
short a period there should be a visible declen- 
sion. 

We pass to the second esoteric meaning. The 
Ephesian period in the history of the individual 
believer, is that iu which he is first made sensible 
of hia interest in Christ. lie is filled with a holy 
joy and fervour. He hates even the garment 
spotted by the flesh. He feds vividly his 
H 3 
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heavenly power, and rejoice* iu 
I )urp« , H» $u8 ; but, alas ! he is frail and mortal, 
the world has still some power, and his Sivt zeal, 
his first fervour of lore, docays. To him, then, 
comei the voice of warning, and he will do well 
if ho takes the solemn words to heart—" He that 
hath an car, let him hear what the Spirit saith 
unto the Churches.” 

It would be easy to pursue this subject, but 
I am not xrriting a commentary ; I mean, if 
spared, to do this. But wc must now return to 
the history of Ephesus. 

The history of Ephesus may be deduced from a 
period of remote antiquity. It is recorded that 
Mount Prion had in former times been callod Lepre 
Acte; and a part of the country behind Prion was 
*tai called the Bark of Lepre, when Strabo wrote. 
The die diet named Smyrna was situated between 
Lepre, or Prion; and Truohcia, on the nign ntAjn 
side above CorUsus. Soon after the arrival of the 
To man 9 under Audrocius, they invaded and took 
possession of the island of Samco, and being un- 
determined where to fix their abode, they con- 
sulted an oracle, from whom, it is arid, they 




received the following reply: * 
show them nail a wild hog conduci tneh 
It happened that somo fishermen were SruSri 
ing near the sacred port, and during the repast, an 
the fable relates, a fiah leaping from the fire with 
a ooaJ, fell ou some chaff, which igniting, the 
flames communicated to a thicket, and disturbed 
a wild bog lying in it, Tho animal ran over great 
part of the Trocheia, nnd was killed witli a inve 
lin, on the spot where afterwards the Adicmeum, 
ox temple of Minerva, was erected. The Ionians, 
leaving Samoa, built their city on Tracheia, and 
founded a temple of Pitas by their Agora, or 
market-place, and another of Apollo Pythius by 
the port. The Temple of Plana, which rose by 
the contributions of all Asia, caused a desertion 
of the dij of Androciaa. Tho EphosioiiA came 
down from the mountains nnd aettled in the plain 
by it, where they contained to the time of Alex- 
ander. They were then unwilling to remove into 



the present city, but a heavy rain falling, and 
Lyriraechus stopping the drains, and flooding 
their houses, they were glad to exchange. 

Ths port of Ephesus is now a monus which oom- 
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ihc Caysicr by a narrow moult, 
1 lurpa'^c e' alcz e <*ge ty the ferry may be seem 
I&, wall Intended to embank the stream, and give 
•t force by confinement. The xnaaonry is of tbal 
kind in which the stoats are of ranees shapes, 
but accurately joined. The situation was so 
advantageous its to counterbalance the incon- 
veniences attending the part, the town increased 
daily, and under the Homans was accounted the 
most considerable emporium of Asia within tho 
Taurus. 

Towards the end of the eleventh century, Ephe- 
sus experienced the same foie as Smyrna, and 
fell into tho hands of a Turkish pirate named 
Tangripancs, who settled there. He was defeated 
by the Greek admiral, John DOcai, in a san- 
gninaiy engagement, who drove the Turks up the 
Meander, as far as Polybotaro. 

In 13CC, Ephesus suffered from the exactions 
of the Grand Duke Roger; and two years after 
it surrendered to the Sultan, who, to prevent 
future insurrections, mnovad most of the inhabi- 



tants to Tyriamm, where they were massacred. 
The transactions in which mention is made of 
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men* 



vc: 



Ephesus, after this period, beloug 
and successor Ayaaalub. 

The change which occurred in the names 
places after the new settlements established by 
tie Turks, renders it difficult to follow Tamerlane 
in hi* marches through Asia Minor; but from 
Giuzel-Hixsar, or Magnesia, by the Meander, he 
came to AiaaHk, or Ayasaluk, where lie also en- 
camped after subduing Smyrna, in 1<02. Two 
yrart subsequent to the invasion of Tamerlane, 
Gneis took Ephesus from Amir, Sultan of Smyrna, 
and after many severe skirmishes between these 
two chieftains they were reconciled, and Amir soon 
after dying, Cincis became sovereign of Ephesus ; 
and though continually disturbed by attacks from 
Sultan Suleiman, he kept possession of the city. 
The citadel is here distinguished so plainly, that 
a person who has seen the places will scarcely 
hesitate to pronounce that the Ephesus of Cincis 
was the Ayasaluk of Tamerlane. 

But of this once renowned rity little now 
remains; the candlestick of Ephesus has long 
been removed out of its place, and u a few unin- 
telligible heap* of stone*/' says Arundell, 41 with 
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g** untenanted, are the only xnc- 
I mipof *e g*wt oty of the Ephesians. Even 

:*c ica has retired from the scene of desolation, 
and a pesiilenthd morass, covered with mud nod 
rushes, has succeeded to the waters which brooght 
up the ships laden with merchandise from every 
country.” The travellers of the last oentiny found 
tome few Greek peasants, harbouring among the 
ruins of the once glorious enidcc* which their 
forefathers had raised. But even these, the mi&r- 
atlo representatives of the ancient Ephesians, Lave 
now disappeared; and the malaria has increased 
to such a degree that the rains of this great city 
can hardly be approached with safely during six 
months of the year. Parc of the plain of Ephesus 
is, however, under cultivation, including the very 
site of tho <xty. Hartley says, “ The plough has 
passed over the site of the dty, and we saw the 
greeu corn growing in fdl directions among the 
forsaken rums.” Fisk, who entered into conver- 
sation with the Greek peasants, men and women, 
whom he found pulling up the tares and weeds 
from d* corn, ascertained that they all bekngtd 
to distant villages, and came there to labour, and 
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this description agrees vitli th& 

1699, who says, " that the miscrao;“ np ' 1 ' 
liie Church of Ephesus resided not on the'*]-, 
but nt a neighbouring Tillage railed Kirkiugekeai,’ 
and tlii« statement is nlso confirmed by Van 
Egmant. The present state of desolation is not 
new. When Arundel 1 vuited Ephesus in 18li4, 
it was complete: a Turk, his Arab •errant, and s 



single Greek being the only inhabitants — some 
Turcoman* excepted, whoso black touts wore 
pitched among the nans. The Greek revolution, 
and the predatory excursions of the Samoites, 
might then account in a great measure for this 
total desertion, and the increasing prevalence of 



malaria baa had the same effect since. 
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Bebobs we speak of Smyrna as Ac is, we must 
giTc Home account of (t the most beautiful city” of 
the anciini world ; but, a* is usual, its origin i* 
lost in fabulous recoivl*. la a pamphlet published 
some years ago by (Economoe, the clever and 
excellent master of the Hellenic School at Smyrna, 
he given a host of authorities to show that the city 
ww built in *$olia, ike. 1139 years; and some 
ascribe to it a still earlier date. By Stepkanus of 
Byzantium and Aristides, it is called Tunulii, aa if 
founded by Tantalus, by wliom it was at firet named 



Nauloehus. 



Afterwards it was named Smyrna by 



Theseus, a* Herodotus tells us, after liii wife. But 
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Strabo's account is more plausible 

IIMI' I 

that one of tlie Amazons first gave _ t| 
(Smyrna) to a part of Ephesus ; end afterwards 
some of thcao inhabitants of the Ephesian city 
came and dwelt at .Eoliou Smyrna, driving out the 
ancient possessors, and calling it alter the Ephe- 
sinn suburb. So that it would seem that Smyrna 
had the honour of being an Athenian colony, — for 
such were the Ephesians originally. At this period 
of their history the Smyrneans were worthy of 
their Athenian descent: they equalled in power 
and wisdom the Milesians, the Ephesians, or any 
other Ionian state ; and whilst Anaxagoras, Thales, 
and others reflected lustre on Claromene and Mi- 
letus, Smyrna, .amongst other great names, might 
claim the honour of giving birth to IlQMia, a name 
in itself sufficient to adorn the people from whom 
he sprang. 

The Smyrneans successfully contended against 
the neighbouring state of -Eolio, by which meana 
they freed themselves from the province of Aiolia, 
and became one of the Ionian cities. But, as 
usual, a long succession of prosperity proved as 
fatal to this pride of eastern cities, as we have 
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instances. " Ionia n luxury, and 
•urpu?"c ot manners,” became a proverb among 
the ancients; and at last, enervated by *un*ual 
indulgence* tLey could no longer resist the attack* 
of their e nem ies , and were conquered by the 
Lydians, whom in better times they bod courage- 
ously opposed " The beautiful city” was destroyed, 
end her inhabitants dispersed in the country 
around : for four hundred yem they continued to 
dwell in the surxxwmling Tillages ; and it is pos- 
sible that the lovely village* where now the Srayr- 
neans rerraar during the sultry months, are built 
on die site of those which sheltered their fort- 
ftchcre when driven from their ancient city. 

It was to Alexander the Grc^t that Smyrna 
owed her resuscitation ; for when he advanced to 



revenge the wrongs of Greece on Pereia, he 
sho’wed the greatest respect to the citizens of 
Smyrna, and, as had boon predicted by an oracle, 
iic determined to reinstate the country of Homer 
in its ancient splendour ; thus the scattered citi- 
zen* of the ancient Smyrna were summoned from 
their villages, and the Smyrna of our present time 
arose, being built in part on the plaiu at the foo: 
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of Mount PagiL3, and partly on iU\ 

Ancient Smyrna, irhidi lie* about twc.. 
or throe quarter* of an hour's distance from thiu 
of the present day, was within the limits of 
iBoUa> Init the Smyrnami were commanded by 
the oracles to cross the Melos, and build their 
new abode on Mount Pagtn, where the present 
city stands. 

"We. cannot hero discuss the exact site of tlie 
ancient town, indeed it imports little ; it is certain 
that the Smyrna we now visit was founded by 
Alexander, and probably enlarged and beautified 
by Antigonus and Lytimachus ; so that it is at 
least two thousand three hundred years since its 
foundation. As may be supposed, Alexander 
chose t site as was usual in ancient times,- com- 
modious for defence, and capable of supplying 
materials for construction. Here, the quarries in 
the mountain yielded the marble required, and 
the slope of the mount offered an excellent foun- 
dation for the seats of the stadium and the 
theatre 8. 

Smyrna teems in all ages to hare been the gem 
of the East by the Greeks esteemed tho "lovely, 
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jnia, the ornament of Ami*,” and in 
urpot'e Sf the Roman emperora she was con- 
sidered tic meat beautiful of the citic* of Ionia. 



In fact, if we take the word of Panamas, thexe 
cannot be a city in modern Europe to equal what 
Smyrna then was : the arte and sciences, the 
edifice*, whether public or private, the polity, and 
the kindlinru of the Smyraean*, were as near 
perfection at can be found on earth. In abort, 
the tcmpica, the school*, the hospitals, the baths, 
the fine disposition of the street!, the aqueducts, 
gymnasia, theatres, libraries, all, forced CTen 
Strabo to exclaim »ben he first beheld it, “ This 
is indeed the mo*; beautiful city in the world I" 
And as, during the time of Hadrian, young men 
crowded to the schools of Smyrna from Greece 
aud from Rome, it was styled " The grove of the 
eloquence of the sages, the museum of Ionia, the 
domicile of tho Graces and the Muses.” 



Prom the medala of ancient Smyrna, it may be 
seen that die had a Prytnncom, and Jupiter was 
worshipped in the Acropolis, then called Koryphsea, 
and containing the temple of Jupiter Koryphen*. 
The Smyracsna were the first in Asia to rabe a 
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temple to Rome the Goddess ; even v» 
was ret powerful, and many of the Asian m*v c . 
though they knew nothing of Roman valour, took 
part with Pompey, and assisted him with ships. 
But when Smyrna had allowed Treboniua, who 
had conspired against Cm*r, to take refuge in her 
wall*, the city was in part destroyed by Dokbclk, 
and Trcbonins was slain; afterwards Augustus 
extended his protection to the city, and its inhabi- 
tants were allowed the title of Neocori. 

Under Roman rule, Smyrna increased its mag- 
nificence and renown, and students from all parts 
flocked to its school, attracted by ita eminence 
in art and science. It* dtireus claimed to be the 



chief in Asia, and their alliance wns sought even 
by Athens and Laccdcmcn. When the jealousy 
of the Ephesians prompted them to strike a modal, 
with the inscription — 



XfE&fttf . ITPOTn* . A21A2, 

the Smyrncan* retorted by another medal, which 
reads— 



In short, Smyrna eecma to have been peculiarly 
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•e Roman emperors : Tiberius selected 
/urpoj gjjy w ^ ere tlie temple in honour or 
hi* mother should be built, though eleven of 
the Asiatic cities contended for the selection — and 
be, too, made her a Neocore. Hadrian also 
entitled her Neocore, because she dedicated a 



temple to him, with annual gomes, as a grateful 
return for his rebuilding some part of the city 
that had suffered from an earthquake; and in 
a.d. 177, it vas restored to its original beauty by 
Marcus Aurelius. A native of the city was ap- 
pointed to preside over the restoration of the 
place, after it bad again been visited by an earth- 
quake, and to him, whose name was Peroochares, 
his feUoo -citixcns gratefully erected a statue. Tto 
government cf this celebrated city appears to have 
been a democracy; the public authority being 
exercised by a council in the people's name. 
Besides the popular council, she had also a 
Council of Elders, or o Senate. The chief magis- 
irate was called Strategus, though he was a civil 



aud not a military officer. 



Smyrna had also officers for different charges, 
or employments, — as the scribe, or town-clerk. 
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who had tbc care of the law* and 

. .ThmetJ 

qufcstor, or treasurer. I his was a plaoc. ^ a 
dignity, and wxa enjoyed by Bion ; and ho who 
presided over tho gymnasium, was called tho gym- 
nasiarch. 

The temples of tho deities, and those dedicated 
to the emperors, were served by priests, sub- 
ject to a Pontiff or high-priest, who had tho 
superintendence of the city and its territorial 
appendages. The sacred games were under trio 
direction of an officer called an asiarch ; and 
though the asiarchatc was a very honourable dis- 
tinction, it was so expensive that by tbc Boman 
laws any pan who had more than five children 
could decline the office when elected to it. They 
had also priests or Pontiffs called Stcph&nopbori, 
because they wore a laurel crown, and sometimes 
a golden one, in the public ceremonies, and though 
in ancient time* they were consecrated to the ser- 
rioe of the gods, they afterwards had ministry 
in tho temples of the emperors. They probably 
exercised the supreme authority in this city in 
the place of archons ; and it may have been in 
reference to this debited dignity that the faithful 
of Smyrna were promised “a crown of life.” 
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Smyrna the antique, Smyrna the 
orpojT-a^ ot divinities. Under the 

Christian emperors she was next in rank to Con- 
stantinople, not only on account of her ancient 



renown, but. for her glory as a convert to Chris, 
tianity. This metropolitan see had rix diocese* 
belonging to it, — Phooea, Magnesia, Ciazomene, 



Aucliura or Gleioa, Archangel, and Petra. 

Hitherto Smyrna bad been happy and pro- 
sperous, hut Aortly after came days of cruel mis- 
fortune; for in* 1084 a Turkish pirate named 
Tzacka3, whom his gang of desperadoes dignified 
with tl*e title of' ling, took possession of Smyrna, 
mid there wtahlshed the seat of Uia dominion, 
which included several cities and Wanda, some 
of them of historic fame. At that time Sulei- 
man the Pi mt had lxis throne in Nice*. But in 



1097 Smyrna was retaken by the urofchcr-in law 
of the emperor, Alexis Comnenas, with the 
assistance of Caspar the admiral : and they stipu- 
lated that the pirate chief .and his adherents 
should be put to death. The odmwil was ap- 
pointed governor, when being soon after murdered 
by a Turk, the sadora of his fleet avenged his 
death by slaughtering ten thousand Srovruciuw. 
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Another goternor uia appointed, 
returned; again he obtained posMsm.. 
city, bat ngnin »m forood to fly; and being ac- 
cused to the Sultan Kclctri Arlan as a wif-eleetcd 
sovereign, the Sultan joined the Emperor s army, 
betiegrd Tzachas in Abydoa, where he got him 
into his power and despatched him. These war* 
laid wnttc the whole of Asia Minor ; and though 
some of the ruined cities were restored, at the 
commencement of the thirteenth century Smyrna 
lay in ruins, the Acropolis alone CXcepted, that 
serving as a fortress. The Emperor John Ducos 
Vatntzcs, who reigned in 1223, rebuilt and beau- 
tified it, and Theodosius, the Consul, who in- 
spected this restoration, was honoured with a 
marble statue; gratitude appears to hare been 
one of the native virtues. We now find Smyrna 
alternately swayed by Moslems and Christians, 
and sometime* both, dividing their influence within 
its boundaries. 

In 1318 Aidiu, a Turkish General of Sultan 
Osman, took almost all Lydia from the Emperor 
Acdronicus, and nearly placed his standard on 
the wnlis of Smyrna. Hu sou, Omar, was satrap 

you m. i 
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1 833 ; and when, soiaa yeare after- 
)up°>^ r aa d awf# y w i^y n-Mto the Pro- 
pontinc oc&st, the Knights of Rhodes came with 
some ships, destroyed many rcaw:i.i then in the 
port, and took a fortress, now colled the Port of 
St Teter. Omar returned and saved the town, 
but ho could not effect a dislcdgcmeut of the 
knights ; and the year ensuing the pope sent a 
nominal Patriarch of Constantinople, attended by 
twelve gallies: but while mass was being cele- 
brated in what vm then the metropolitan church, 
uow the teacr mosque, Omar attacked them, killed 
great numbers, among wlicm was the patriarch, 
and obliged the others to shut themachca up in 
the fort, before which he himself fell, slain with 
an arrow. 

This is somewhat differently related in Vertova 
History; but I have neither time oor apace to enter 
into a discussion of the minute details; all 1 
aim at is a sketch uf the vicissitudes which have 
befallen this famous city. She was for fifty- seven 
year* under the joint government of Turks 
and Christian*, and after having succaaifaHy re- 
sisted the attacks of Aumratk I. and ki» son, 
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Bajuaet, she became the prey of Tamerj 
laet, after year* of combat, in whioh Si TC< 
seems to have been alternately matched by oba 
party from another, when the Turks had gained 
complete possesion of the Greek empire, pence 
fiml commerce n g»»i returned to the so often 
desolated city. 

In 1G94, in the time of Achmct II., the Vene- 
tians arrived before Smyrna with a victorious naval 
force fresh from the con^nest of Clxio, and wore 
about to utUck the city, whim the French, Eng- 
lish, and Dutch Consula had an interview with the 
V enetian Admiral ; and auch was the force of their 
ropieseutationa, that be, fearing to awaken the 
ire of the European sovereigns, left the port with- 
out any hostility, and Smyrna remained in the 
enjoyment of that repose, which has been rarely 
disturbed since then, until the commencement of 
the Greek Hcvalation. After ail these ravage*, 
but few traces of the ancient city can be expected 
to remain. 

Betw een the western gate of the castle and the 
*en may be traced the ground-plan of the ancient 
Stadium, erroneously supposed to have been the 
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of the martyrdom of Polycarp. The theatre 
)Uf Phich that event occurred was situated on 
bill froutuig the north, and vestiges of it may 
be seen in defending from tho northern gate- 
way of the Castle. It w described aa possessing 
great beauty, and being the largest in Asia, but 
wa« destroyed by tho Vizier Achmct in the year 
1675, who employed the materials in tho con- 
struction of other building*. 

Tho persecution under which Polycarp, the 
disciple of John, met with his dentil, docs not 
appear to have originated cither with the Proconsul 
or the imperial court, but to !iistc arisen from thf? 
clamour of the hoathen populace, assisted by the 
bigotry of tho Jew a ; nevertheless the Christians 
suffered tlx most dreadful torments, and death 
by t!ie stake, or by wild beasts in tho theatre, was 
the fate of those who, having been denounced to 
the authorities, refused to sacrifice to the genius 
of the Emperor. 

I cannot lay before the readers a better 
account of the death of Polycarp, than that 
given by Neandcr, who takes it chiefly from the 
circular letter addressed by the Church of Smyrna 
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to other Christian Churches. After recoup 
the story of n certain Phrygian who deliver? 
himself up to the Proconsul, but recanted at the 
right of the wild beasts, Ncar.der adds : — 

“ Very different vu the behaviour of the vene- 
rable Polycarp, now ninety year* of age. Whoa 
he heard the shouts of the people demanding hi* 
death, H wa* hi* intention at first to remain 
quietly in the city, and await the issue which 
God might ordain him ; but the prayers of the 
Church prevailed on him to take refuge iu a 
neighbouring villa. Here lie spent the time with 
a few friends, occupied, ae was his custom day 
and night, in praying for all the Churches through- 
out the world. When search wm made for him 
Le reiir&l to another villa, but he bad scaredy 
reached it before the officers of the Proconsul 
appeared, to whom his place of refuge hail been 
betrayed by some, who, uuwoirhy of the honour, 
had enjoyed Lis confidence. The Bishop himself 
had again fled, but they found two slaves, and 
from one, whom they put to the torture, they 
cstrtctcQ the secret of hia hiding-place. As 
they were approaching. Polycarp, who waa :n 
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the highest story of the dwelling, night hare 
escaped by the flat roof to another house, a 
mode of flight made easy by the peculiar style 
Of Oriental building; hut he »id, ‘The will of 
the Lord ho dono ! ’ Coming down to the officers 
of justice, he ordered whatever they chose to eat 
and drink to he placed before them, requesting 
only that they would indulge him with one hour 
for quiet prayer; but the fulness of his heart 
carried him through two hours, so chat the Pagans 
themselves were touched by bis devotion. 

The time having arrived for their departure, the 
chief officer of police (tlpqvdpxi*) and others urged 
him to sacrifice to the Emperor, and irritated by 
what they thought tbo obstinacy of his refusal, 
they thrust him out of the chariot, aud injured 
one of his legs. Being brought before the Pro- 
consul, the latter urged him, saying, ' Curse 
Christ and I rckaao thee!’ ' Eighty and six 
years,’ he replied, 1 have I served Him, and Ha 
hs* done me nothing hut good, and how could 
I curse Him, my Lord and Saviour?’ When tho 
Proconsul continued to press him, ‘Well,’ said 
Polycarp , 1 if you wish to know what I am, I tell 
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you frankly I mn a Christian; and would you 
know what tlic doctrine of Christianity i», appoint 
an hour and hear me/ The Proconsul, anxious 
if possible to save him, &aid , 1 Do but persuade tl:e 
people f to which Poljcarp implied, * To you I fed 
myself bound to giro an account ; for our religion 
teach e* ua to pay due honour to the powers 
ordained of God, *o fur as it can be done without 
prejudice to our salvation ; but those I hold to be 
unworthy of my defending myself before them/ 
The Proconsul having once more vainly threat- 
ened him with wild be&3ts or the rake, earned 
tho herald to proclaim in the circus that Poljcarp 
had confessed himself a Christian, upon which 
the people shouted out, 4 This is the teacher of 
Atheism, the father of the Christians, the enemy 
of our gods, who teaches so many to turn from 
the worship of the gods, and not to sacrifice/ 
The Proconsul having refused to let loose any 
more wild beasts, the Jcwb and Pagans brought 
wood from the workshops and the baths, and 
when they proposed fastening him to the stake, 
he said, * Leave me thus. He who has strength- 
ened roe to encounter the flames will also enabie 
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me to stand firm t‘. tie stale.' Before tie lire 
waa lighted, ho prayed, ‘ Oh Lord Almighty God, 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom 
wo have received knowledge of thyself, God of the 
angels and of the whole creation, of the human 
raco and of the saints tint live in thy presence : 
I praise thee that thou host judged me worthy 
this day and thin hour to take part among the 
number of thy witnesses in the cup of thy Cheat." 

An old tradition states tint the flames, forming 
an arch a round him, met above the bead of the 
martyr, and refused to cctuaumo him. A soldier 
seeing this, pierced the aged bishop with his spear, 
nud the flames then did their office. It is more 
reasonable to believe with Neaoder, that the 
venerable Poly carp died like Ridley and Latimer 
in more recent times. 

The Apocalyptic Epistle to Smyrna follows the 
rams rule as that to Ephesus. It speaks of a time 
of tribulation, and specifics ten days, which some 
apply to tho ton Pagan general persecutions. 
Spiritually it indicates a wholesome condition of 
the Church, and it is one of the two which con- 
veys no mixture of reproof. The period during 
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which the Church was than purified by trial, is 
too ckarly pointed out in the pige of history to 
be questioned : it may he «id to have lasted with 
few and short intermissions from the middle of 
the reign of Nero to the accession of Constantine 
the Great. The other esoteric and spiritual mean- 
ing of the message is applicable to that period of 
sorrow and tribulation when the belieTer is first 



made aware of Uis mortal friuiity — is shown, that 
“ ia him, that is, in Lis flesh, dwell eth no good 
thing j" that even though reconciled to God, he 
is yet in the body, and that there is " a law in 
his members warring against the law of his mind." 
To a period like this, the comforting message to 
the Smynxean Church is peculiarly applicable— 
Smyrna signifies bitterness, and surely this bit- 
terness is wholesome. 

It was in mountiug the Acropolis of Smyrna 
that we first became aware of the sure-footcdacss 



of Asiatic horses : they can do all but walk up 
and down a wall, and there are pans of the steep 
hill on whioh the castle is built, which no Euro- 
pean horse would venturo to take. Only, like all 
such animals— the Spanish mule is an example,— 
z 3 
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they will not be interfered with; they will take 
their own way, and over difficult ground go their 
own pace. Within the walla of the Acropolis arc 
arched dungeons, the roof* of which have in many 
place* fallen in, so that it is easy to descend and 
explore them. They present nothing remarkable. 
Here and there arc the holes in the arches to 



which bolts and staples have been attached, but 
these have long since disappeared. Iron is too 
valuable to remain and rust away, nor do I re- 
member a relic of antiquity composed of any kind 
of metal left standing in Asia Minor. There was 
indeed a tradition, that Tamerlane had shot tn 
arrow into the dome of the Mosque at Ephesus, 
and that it was sticking in the cupola; but a few 
years ago it was brought down hr the rifle of a 
visitor, und turned out to be only a chain f 
In these dungeons at Smyrna it is very probable 
that Polycarp was confined, nnd oil connected with 
the memory of this apostolic man must be deeply 



interesting to the Christian traveller. The ancient 



Mo; quo too is standing, said to have been once 



the Church of St. John ; but tradition U not much 



Ui he depended on for the right assignment of 
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such remains. The buildings on the Acropolis are 
mostly of a lcoec kind of marble, which easily 
crumbles away, and the fragments of winch look 
like pounded granite. 

The road, or rather the way, from Ephesus to 
Magnesia on the Meander, is very interesting. 
We crossed the ridge of Mount Mesaogis, but at 
a part where there is no great elevation : the hills 
swell, on both aides of the way, but leave a vale 
of some width. The appearance of the ruins is 
very striking; there is a theatre, as usual, and an 
immense quadrangular enclosure, the walls of 
which are in tolerable preservation ; all along one 
side arc panels, as though windows or doors had 
been there, and afterwards filled up. 

Within this enclosure are countless frogmeuts, 
and »ma largo ones of columns, friezes, pedi- 
ments, and every other part of a great building, 
whether temple or palace ; towards the middle lie* 
a heap of more than usual dimensions ; and this, 
oa further investigation, upixAred to he tbs re- 
mains of a temple. Tho columns were of large 
size, and many capitals, which were of a flue and 
beautifully-proportioned Ionic, were entire. It was 
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probably dedicated to Diana, the Ephesian god- 
dess. -Above rose the mountain-peak, towering 
magnificently orcr the seat of the fallen city; and 
in the plain beyond rolled the winding waters of 
tbc celebrated Meander. 



The following decisive reasons arc given by 
Colonel Leake, in proof of tho position of Mag- 
nesia at Inek-bazar, snd not at Ghiuzcl-hissar, 



a§ had been supposed by Chandler and oilier* : — 

1. Magnesia was, according to Pliny, fifteen 
miles, and according to Artemidorns, n hundred 
and twenty stadia from Ephesus. This ia about 
the real distance of Insk -bazar, and not half that 
of Ghiuiel-lli'sar from the ruins of Ephesus, at 
Aynraluk. 

2. Tralles wis ou the mad from Pbyscoa to 
Ephesus; but had Magnesia been at Ghiuxel-His- 
aar, Tralles, which was eighteen miles according to 
one author, or a hundred and forty stadia accord- 
ing to another, to the eastward of Magnesia, must 
have been about AtsM, which is very much out of 



the direction from Marmara, (anciently Physcus,) 

to Ephesus. 

8. Strabo describes Magnesia as situated in a 
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plain &t the foot cf a mountain cullod Therm, not 
far from the Meander, but nearer the Letheus, a 
stream flowing from Pactyas, a mountain of the 
Epbeeii. Thi* description agrees precisely with 
Inek-basar, in lace of which are two insulated 
hills, which, when all the plain of the Meander 
bdow Ineh-baz&r was sen, were two islands, called 
Deraaidii and Sophonia. Besides the town walla, 
theatre, stadium, and other indiesdons of the site 
of n great city, arc the vast prostrate fragments of 
an octostyle ionic temple, before noticed, the 
peristyle of which was nearly two hundred feet iu 
length, and was formed of columns moro than 
four feet and a half in diameter. Thia description 
agrees perfectly with that given of the Temple of 
Diana at Magnesia, by Vitruvius and Strabo. 
Among the ruins arc some pedestals, which for- 
merly supported statue* of Nero and Marcus 
Aurelius: one of these is dedicated by a liigb 
priest and scribe of the Magueies ; and on another 
fragment w ere found by CoL Leake, the names of 
some priestesses of Artemis LeucophryeDe. 

Magnesia was u town of considerable impor- 
tance : the stadium, the extent of the ampin- 
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theatre, end the character of ’.he ruina, assure us 
of this. It is certain that the river was anciently 
infigsbie, and might easily be made so again, but 
the tradition that the tide ran up as far m Apame* 
is utterly absurd. 

While engaged in examining these interesting 
rains, we were put for u time to some little terror. 
The young American who hud acoompauiod Co- 
lonel Willoughby, and who had exhibited n great 
eccentricity of manner for some days past, sud- 
denly galloped off in the direction of the Turkish 
village Lick Bcaanr, aud, to our alarm, did not 
return. We waited some hour., and sent guide* 
and suridjic-s to scour the country, but in vain; 
ail »e could learn was, that a Trank had boon 
seen galloping at a tremendous pace through the 
village, aud through a Turcoman encampment, 
yelling and shrieking : it atoms, however, from 
what followed, that lie had ascertained the direc- 
tion o: Ghiuzcl Kiss or, or Aidin, to which place 
we were bound. 

The church at Magnesia was a dUtbguisbcd 
one in the apostolic days, and to it was addressed 
one of tho Ignation Epistle*. It would appear 
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from this document that the Magnesian Christ- 
inn* were somewhat inclined to That we should 



now call Uongregataonalism ; for the great object 
of Ignatius, iu his epistle, is to warn them 
against this emir, and a tendency also to 
Juaaising. May I bo permitted to say of so 
eminent a man as Ignatius, that he seems to me 
justly liable to a charge of attempting to make 
himself a " lord over God’s heritage.” The im- 
plicit obedience ha exacts from the laity to the 
bishop and presbyters seems excessive, and the 
comparison ho draws between the epu*x>p«Q office 
and the Divine Majesty would, were such a paral- 
lel drawn iu these days, be regarded as in no 
small degree blasphemous. 

An hour or two beyond Magnesia the road 
winds along by the side of a rivulet in a deep 
ravine, the sides of which arc covered with the 
most luxuriant vegetation; the poplar lilts its 
head among these, and seems to flourish welL 
Just before entering this ravine, a snake glided 



out from the htnlc on one ride of the hedge, and 
was crossing the road; Colonel Willoughby, who 
first saw it, cried out to Mr. M to shoot it. 
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his own gun not being leaded. It required a good 
shot to do this, for our horse* were all extremely 
reative, and so tormented with flics, tluit it was 
with difficulty that we could keep our seats. 

M , however, took aim, and shot the make 

through the head. It was a beautiful reptile, of a 
cream colour, with dark-brown bands spotted with 
black, and crossing each other all along the back, 
«o that the back exhibited one continued ridge cf 
a fine dark reddish brown with square spots of 
black. These bands faded off on the belly, which 
was cream-oolourecL Kuroii ewid ihut the snake 
was harmless, nntl on examining its mouth we 
found it to be so : its teeth were crcn ; it hod no 
fangs properly &> called. Colonel Willoughby ob- 
served, that in America it was holden as a duty to 
kill every suake that was seen ; he said there was 
a popular prejudice, that if wounded to death at 
any time of the day, a snake would not die till 
sunact, and ho seemed to consider that there was 
some reason for the opinion. 

The ravine through which we passed, before 
emerging upon the plain of Ghiuzel-Hissar, was 
said to be unsafe for traveller* ; banditti made it 
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a favourite reioit, and it was well our guides told 
us to keep together. 

We passed under the arches of an aqueduct 
which crossed the ravine, and which is in tolerable 
fair preservation. 

We slept one night at a place called Kfcavoua 
Ehavai, where we heard abundance of jackals, 

uid as M wished very much to shoo; one, 

we sat up pu t of tho night with this murderous 
intent. All around ua was heard their melan- 
choly shriek, but it was too dark for us to catch 
sight of one, though Karoli told ua that he had 
shot many. A little beyond Khavou* Khavai we 
found, growing in great profusion, tho tree (a 
largo ilex) from which iB produced that acorn so 
much used iu tinning in the south of France and 
Spain, and occasionally in England also. The 
cup of the noorn abac is valuable; it is sur- 
rounded hr a thick mow containing tannin in 
a highly concentrated state. Here, too, we noticed 
many tortoises, and a poretipinc, the only one 
we *aw in a wild state, though they are not un- 
common. The natives eat them, and oonaidcr 
them great delicacies. We tried one at Smyrna, 
and had re*#>n to agree with them. The tortoise, 
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too, is occasionally eaten, but it i3 not a favourite 
article of food ; the flesh i* much like that of the 
hare, but the fat i3 bitter and black ; so much so 
that I could scarcely taste the soup which 
M. Mill*, at my desire, placed on the table. We 
saw a very fine riper, which one of Colonel Wil- 
loughby^ party had killed and left on the road; 
they were half an hour before as. The reptile 
wax about four feet long anil beautifully marked. 

We had no unpleasant interruption on our way; 
and when we arrived at Ghiuzel- Hiasar wc found 
our missing friend sitting in a coffee-house among 
a crowd of Turks, to whom he was declaiming, in 
very excellent American, with a little occasional 
bad French and worec Italian U> make it the 
more intelligible. I suppoic, by his eloquence, 
that he was ou *osne national subject ; and to 
judge by hi* usual style of conversation, perhaps 
“ cataw&mpously chairing up the Britishers ” 
However, tho good Turks wore supplying him 
with coffee and tobacco, and bad taken care of his 
horse; so that when Colonel Willoughby ap- 
peared, he had only to carry him off to the khan, 
and to pay the ca6dgec. 

Aidin. or Ghiuzcl-Uissar, (Beautiful Castle,) 
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for such is tlso nano which the Turks hare given 
*o the andent Troika, is situated at the termina- 
tion of n aniall plain, and i* built on the sides of 
n hill ; the ancient city oocupying the higher por- 
lion. The arches which crown the summit arc 
very fine, and may be seen for mi!e3 around; they 
appear to hare made part of a palace, 

There arc fragments of painting on tho plaster, 
which is not very likely to he antique ; and some 
of the ornamental parts of the architecture arc in 
an inverted position, showing that the present ruin 
is not of ierj remote antiquity, hut was itself, when 
entire, constructed of tho relic? of yet older build- 
ings. The convenience of the site of the old city 
has caused excavations to he made, in order that tho 
remains found might be applied to building pur- 
poses in Ohiuzel-Kiaaur. There arc fragments 
of a theatre, and throughout the neighbourhood 
of the undent Tralles, the walls arc surmounted 
by tho capitals or bases of columns, and tho 
watering-troughs are baths, or sarcophagi. In 
the town the battars aro interesting from being 
shaded by fine trees, instead of stouo arches, or 
wooden hoard*- 
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The town remains ju*l us it was rears ago; the 
houses dilapidated, the street# winding, dirty, and 
unpaved. It wu iu 1828, that a policeman named 
Kel-Mchcmct (ilchcmet the Scurfy), born in a 
little village a few hours’ distance from hence, 
took it into liis head to eieite the inhabitants of 
this part of the country against the reforms of 
Sultan Mahmoud. This Kd-Mchemct could 
neither read nor write; but initiate as ho was, 
lie could with liia imagination and his fanaticism 
bo eloquent with the people, and scon collecting u 
thousand men from the villages around, lie ob- 
tained pasaOiiiotl of two small town* a few Ittgutt 
eastward of Atdin. Thereupon he was emboi dened 
to makr an attempt aguiiut the town; — ho entered, 
and such was the terror his name inspired, that 
the eight hundred men belonging to the garrison 
mad: no resistance. Subsequently, several Pachas 
united against this rebel as he was about to lead 
his troops to Smyrna, and be was killed at the 
gated of Ghiu2cl-Hi8S5S.r. He was a mau of fero- 
cious clmractor, but of great intrepidity. 

There is not iu all Turkey a place where 
the people have more det«*tation os* the modern 
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innovations or refonns, than at Qbiuzcl-ITisaar ; if 
insurrections do not frequently break out there, ifc 
» boctnso the people do not find nek men as 
Kd-Mchemct to lead them on ; becauao the go- 
vernor hoid3 a tight rein over them, — iu diets 
death on any one who evinces the least discontent, 
— and also, because a strong garrison is constantly 
in the city. 

I have said that Kcl-Mchcmc: was a man of 
ferocious character, and an anecdote related of 
him confirms that reputation. Two days nflrr he 
had entered Ghiuzcl-Hissar, he sent for a Greek 
physician named Mcholaa. Kel was sitting on 
the oorncr of a divan (or low coach) smoking bis 
chibouque rery quietly, and speaking of hia health 
to the physician ; when a Turk entered the room, 
aiduted llehemet with reaped, and kissed the skirt 
of his robe, according to the modem custom. 
Kel took the yataghan which wa« always in his 
girdle, and nt one blow dove the head of the man 
who was kissing his feet. " The coward I ” cried 
Kel, replacing the dripping blade in ite sheath, — 
" thia wretch diverted us when wc were fighting 
the day before yesterday in defence of our religion. 
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mid now lie dued to come into mv presence ! 
Giuil, gwil! ramc, come," cried he, roiibg hi* 
voice, and dapping his hands ns a summons to 
the dares. The slaves came in nnd carried away 
the dead body ; and then with the utmost cool- 
ness he turned to the physician and said, " You 
think, then, it will do me good to be bled : w — the 
doctor was so shucked and confoundod nt this 
terrible scene, that he could not find roioc to 
reply. 

Wc soon arrived at the flue country around 
Sultan Hissar, abounding In almond-trees, olive - 
grounds, till chestnuts, and limpid springs, which 
flow down from Mount Mevogi*. 

About half an hourV distance to tlw north of 
Sultan Hissar, may be seen the remains of Jfy* a; 
on a platform whero these ruins lie prostrate 
amidst a rich and productive vegetafciou, pine- 
trees, olives, vines, the oak, the ash, arc all most 
picturesquely mixed together with the ancient 
walls of Ntsjl This city was constructed on two 
low hills, and a deep torrent divided it into two 
parts, which were united by a bridge thrown 
across the impetuous stream. 
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On the western hill you may perceive the 
remain* of a long aqueduct, tad not far from the 
eastern hank uf tlu* stream, is tn immense theatre, 
which now encloses only olive-trees. 

At Caroura — the ancient Carom— and the Cy- 
draru of Herodotus, there are still hot springs, 
and a few, but very few, fragments of antiquity. 
That no more exist will not be thought wonderful, 
when it is stated that the village which occupied 
the spot nos *wnllowed up by an earthquake, at 
a time too when a large nnmbcr of persona wore 
collected in one of its khans. It is said that 
there ore appearances in the rucka near it which 
much resemble cbo singular incrustations at 
Hierapolis, but 1 was not fortunate enough to 
get a sight of them. 

The tale of the earthquake rest* on the autho- 
rity of l*r. Chandler, who heard it in the country 
aa we did, but we could not obtain any particu- 
lar!. There was in hi* time tho.roin of an 



ancient bridge, but of this we saw no traces. 
Cnrnra was the accent boundary between Lydia 
and l’hrygia. 

At Sarakeui we experienced a very agreeable 
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instance of Turkish hospitality. Wo found the 
khan, the only one, occupied, but the ma3tor wa s 
so good bs to propose to us that wc should sleep 
on a shelf, under a kind of peuthouse, promising 
at the same time that it should not rain. A» wc 
had nowhere else to go, and it might perhaps be 
fine, we were fain to accede to liin proportion, 
when we observed a very grave person, who came 
and smoked hi* pipe at u* for some time in silence. 
After ho hod sufficiently examined us, he went 
away, but soon returned, and again smoked at no. 
This time his courtesy extended a little farther, 
for he walked up and addressed us in Turkish, to 
which wo listened with great attention. Karoli 
then translated, and me mere much gratified to 
find that he came from the governor, who offered 
us a room in his house. Our new friend told ub 
that the governor had heard with regret that two 
English gentlemen were going to sleep on a shelf 
in an outhouse, and begged that me would make his 
house our own. 

Wc gladly accepted this invitation, and pro- 
cured an extension of it for Colonel Willoughby 
and his party. That night wc slept on soft 
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cushions, ami in a room with twelve windows ! a 
great thiDg in a Turkish house. Fires and other 
ojmfortt were provided, and when we left; in the 
morning, we pressed on our hospitable host a few 
articles of English cutlery, with which he teemed 
much pleased. 
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Tnr d^rk t^Il cjpre&sea of the three cemeteries 
of Vergamos, and the striking ruins of the Church 
of St John, with its walls, a hundred feet high, 
and six feet thick, towering over the adjacent gate 
of the diy, are the Gr&t objects that meet the eye 
of the traveller aa he approaches the capital of 
the ancient Roman province of Myria. Perga- 
mas is beautifully situated, embosomed in fertile 
hills through which the riTer Caieus winds its 
way, while the neighbouring valley is well watered 
by two tributary streams. To theses natural ad- 
vantages may be ascribed the great importaucc of 
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the city, which contains more than five thousand 
house*, ten mosques, and several Christian 
churches. Unfortunately, the latter have been 
too often built for the purpose of extorting fees 
from the poor Greets for the benefit of the 
Patriarch, who expects a handsome sum for 
granting his sanction, and of the Bishop, who 
charges 15,000 piastres or more for consecration, 
rather than from any dadre to extend the blessings 
of Christianity. E»cn the bastinado has been em- 
ployed to wring money from such unfortunate dis- 
ciples of the Greek Church as were too poor or too 
niggardly to pay what" was decided by their rulers 
to be their proportion of the expense. Such 
practices exhibit the reHyion of Christianity in 
ruins, and we arc not surprised to find the Church 
of St. John in a sad plight; storks building in 
ibn dilapidated walls, and cows inhabiting the 
once splendid nave. 

At ono end of the building is a subterranean 
room supported by eight pillars, which is used as 
a pottery, and the chancel is converted into a 
school-room for Greek children of both sexes. 
A legend tells us, thnt when Pergamos was taken 
K 2 
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by the follower* of Tglou, t bey converted the 
church into a nmquc, but a miracle occurred, 
and either the miunre* was suponiniur&lly thrown 
down, or the position of the entvunco superualu- 
rally changed,- for the accounts differ, and the 
alarmed disciple* of the Prophet gave np the 
building to become a prey to tho desolation in 
which it now stands. At one time the Greeks* 
used it as n church, but the Turks, actuated by that 
superstitious reverence they often evince for Chris- 
tian relics, or by a remembrance that it had once 
been consecrated to their own faith, would not 
allow them to continue in possession of it. 

Not far from the ruined Church of St. Joliu t* 
the Mosque of SL Sophia, supposed to have been 
the church of the Christians to whom the Apoca- 
lyptic epistle ia addressed. The building bean* 
internal evidence of having undergonr many 
alterations. The Mahometans cut off the chancel 
to get rid of its cruciform shape, and one of the 
three cupolas that surmount the roof, ia stated by 
tradition to have been built to cover up a c/<*s 
that miraculously replaced a minaret, and which 
no efforts could remove. This pretended miracle 
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cannot be congratulated upon ita roccesa, as it 
completely fdled, like its fellow wonder just nar- 
rated, Jo preserv e the Christian edifice from Moslem 
desecration* In this mosque is the pretended 
tomb of Antipax, who, according to a most impro- 
bable legend, suffered martyrdom, by being burnt in 
a brazen bull, in hi* own episcopal city. Near the 
Mosque cf St. Sophia may be traced the remains 
of the ancient sewers ; they were twenty feet deep 
and of proportionate width. Through one cf these 
now flows a rivulet, the ancient Selinua. Another 
part of the town contains six fine arches, and some 
high walls, whose ancient history has jxoi been 
traced, although they ore probably ruina uf an 
ancient temple. 

The exterior wall of a bath near these ruins 
exhibits a few architectural remains embedded in 
its substance ; and in the boiidiug is (me of the 
four celebrated antique vases that were dug up in 
thn city. It is. composed of beautiful marble, on 
which aro represented the Amazon*, and wreaths 
of flowers and lanceolate leaves. At the top the 
interior diameter ia four feet, and the exterior 
diameter five feet. The general thickness of this 
splendid vase is six inches. 
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From tlu? Greek quarter of the town rises the 
Kill of the Acropolis, ascended by a dilapidated 
and winding path. The situation is an admirable 
one for defence, and exhibit* tbc ruins of strong 
fortifications, extending over an area a quarter of 
a mile square, which were erected after the plaoc 
was taken by the republic of Genoa. Near these 
fortifications may be seen fragment* of pillam 
and other remains of considerable beauty that 
formerly belouged to a stately temple whose name 
has perished, although its construction ia not 
ascribed to an earlier age than that of Trnjnn. 

Looking from the Acropolis towards the narrow 
Talley through which the Selims* flows, we see at 
one end a fino aqueduct of seventeen lofty arches, 
and as the other a massive pile of building, sup- 
posed to have been the chief entrance to the 
undent Nsumachia, which could be laid dry by 
drawing off the water of the Sclinus, and by such 
means converted into an arena for chariot races 
and similar exhibitions. To the west, on the 
spot now occupied by a Turkish cemetery, it is 
conjectured that the famous temple of Eaculapiua 
formerly stood, and near it arc other ruins which 
have not yet been made the subject of accurate 
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investigation ; but one of them, which was circular, 
ia colled the Temple of the Daughter of Priam. 
The ancient Temple of Eaculnpiua was renowned 
for tike cures wrought by the priori* of the god of 
physic, and appears to have been as fashionable a 
resort fur invalids a* a modem Oennan Spa. Be- 
sides tbo rich, it had another class of votaries, for 
like the Christian churches of the middle ages, it 
offered the privilege of the sanctuary to all kinds 
of delinquents, who were safe from arrest within 
its sacred bounds. 

The Temple of Esculapius, and its fatuous cures, 
were not the only services rendered to the healing 
art by the city of Pergamoa, for in the year 131 
of the Christian era, it was the birth-place of Galen, 
one of the most successful physicians, acd most 
voluminous scientific writers of antiquity. Apollo- 
dorns, the mythologist, was also born at Pergn- 
moa, and to that dty we owe the invention as 
well as the name of parchment, or, " Charts per- 
giimcnn.” The adaptation of skins to writing 
purposes ia said to have been discovered in Use 
day* of Kumonca II., after the supply of papyrus 
was cut off by an edict of Ptolemy forbidding its 
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exportation, in a fit of jealousy at the successful 
efforts of the citizens of Pcrgnmos to rival the 
literary celebrity of Alexandria. With such assi- 
duity did the scholar* of Porgamos work, that 
they accumulated two hundred thousand volumes, 
which perished in the destruction of the Alexan- 
drian library, to winch they had been removed by 
the orders of Cleopatra. 

We found it no easy bask to ride up to the 
Acropolis ; and, indeed, before we had got lialf 
the way, we were glad to diamount, and to con- 
tinue the ascent on foot. We noticed the plat- 
form described by Sir Charles Fellow*, composed 
of columns laid lengthwise, and cemented to- 
gether with a kind of concrete flooring above 
them. Upwards of sixty columns seem to hare 
been bo employed, and they gave one the idea of 
bristling cannon. In another part of the ruins we 
found a well arched over, and with a large block 
of marble protruding from the bock of the cham- 
ber which covered it. The well itself was, how- 
ever, dry. We remained some time to make 
sketches of the town below, a procfc* which 
seemed greatly to interest an old Turk, who stood 
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watching ujl He did not offer any opposition, 
though generally the native population much dis- 
like any drawing being taken. Strangely must 
those who ha\e visited the interior of Spain be 
reminded here of the similarity of prejudice. 

Tbo apocalyptic epistle to Pergamos singularly 
bean out the view which has been taken of the 
other two. It i* nddreued by one "who hath 
a sharp sword/' and rcbufcc* a corrupt Church. 
The timo of persecution— that is, Pagan perse- 
cution — Upaat, and that of Papal corruption i* com- 
mencing. Christianity now sits on the throne of 
the Ciwai*, — it i* &ra Ued, according Co the mean- 
ing of the word Pergamos, but while iu a worldly 
sense lifted up, iu a spiritual sense it is depraved. 

The bread of lifo Las been mingled with the 
leaven of man's invention, and a commence- 
meat made to that fearful system of corrup- 
tion which " tuugh: for commandments the 
traditions of man." This period would coincide 
with that at which Constantine tho Great made 
Christianity the religion of the empire. Then 
with the deration of the priesthood to - power 
and wealth was introduced & worldly spirit, 
k 3 
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and declension from the ancient parity of the 
Gospel. It probably subsisted till the cm 
when the claims of the Papacy were pat forward 
with more boldness and Rome, the Jezebel 
of Thvatira, assumed an authority to teach 
ami to corrupt the world. Yet during the 
latter port of this period, in spite of the many 
drawbacks mentioned, there was an increase of 
earnestness and real, and the message to the 
Church at Thyarira, though mingled with rebuke, 
exhibits a brighter prospect than that to Pergamoa. 

Let ua look at the spiritual idea. There are, 
undoubtedly, aome who Imre not pwrd through 
n deterioration so decided as that indicated in 
the epistle to Pergamos, hat many as unques- 
tionably have done so, the bitterness of their 
second repentance has been followed by n carc- 
lessnciB alter what now seemed unattainable, and 
they Lave gone rapidly backward. The lesson is 
most important. The temptations presented by 
riches and prosperity arc not in the path of all, 
but their natural tendency is but too dourly 
pointed out by this deeply affecting passage of 
Holy IVrit. 
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Tbc keeper of ike khan at Pergamoa, at which. 
Laving tiicd in vain two or three which were 
pre-oacupied, wc finally put up, gave 119 up Lis 
own room, by for the best in the building, and 
took considerable pains to get n 9 a goed fire to 
dry all wc had with us. This is more than is 
generally expected from a khangee, who is not 
bound to do more than give you the key of an 
empty room, and to sweep it out for you. 

There was a great amount of business going on 
at Pergamos, and all the khans were fuLL I no- 
ticed on the doors of the gnlicry in which we were 
lodged many sketches, which I presume, by their 
general style, were the work of Greek wayfarers : 
they were representations of warriors in ancient 
armour, and with long plumes floating backwards 
from their helmets ; here and there n ship, altoge- 
ther innocent of any resemblance to those vessel* 
which in our days plough the waters; and now 
and then a female head, with the hair classically 
arranged, and decidedly Negro features. 

There was a man in a European dress doing 
some carpenter's work, and on speaking to him, 
I found tli at he was un Italian. He had been ir. 
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Ana only a short time. His master, a Greek, hod 
come from Constantinople to settle here as a 
builder, but had died a few months before of the 
plague. The Italian was much employed, but 
heartily tired of the place : ho said there were two 
or three Pranks besides himself, but he hod no 
society, and as soon as he could scrape together a 
few piastres he would leave. I asked him how he 
found the Asiatic Turks to deal with? He replied, 
that they understood their own interests as well as 
any men, and were keen hands at driving a bar- 
gain, but that it was easy to be on good terms 
with them. The Greeks he disliked ; they looked 
on him as a heathen, because he did not belong to 
their Church, and thwarted him in the way of 
burin £33 as much ai they could. I asked him 
what difference he found between the Greeks here, 
and those in Constantinople; and he answered, 
that there the Franks were numerous, and the 
Greeks were obliged to ho civil to them; whereas 
here, they bad it oil their own way. 

When we left Pergamos, we gave the khangee 
& knife and a poncil-casc, on which, much to 
my surprise, he threw his arras round me, and 




informed me that he was very partial to the Ingieez, 
—that, considering that they were unbelievers, it 
wu utoniflhing what goodpeoplo they w«e,— and, 
MaehallRh I their pocke-.-knivea were undeniable. 
He then sal down oppoaite to us, and wud u great 
many civil thing*), to which wo replied in English, 
the am vernation being interrupted with much 
laughter, and finishing by an invitation to come 
again and stay as long a* we liked. 

He sent for ccffoe, and pipes, and — brandy! 
This is a spirit very much like what in Spain is 
called aguardiente, tad flavoured in the same way 
with aniseed. (Every step taken in the Bast shows 
the oriental origin of much that the travullei 
tecs in Spain.) Of this spirit the worthy khan gee 
partook largely, qualifying it with two or three 
cups of coffee, and alternating his discourse with 
many satisfactory whiffs nt the rtarghild. Wcwcrc 
glad to carry away a stone bottle of the spirit, in 
case of similar weather to that which we had just 
passed through ; having exhausted the supply of 
schiedam, which we had brought with u» from 
Smyrna, and without which, or brandy, no tra- 
veller ought to be. 
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From Pergaraoa we proceeded southwards, 
citcLiug at one time near Kbiielkeui & view of the 
hilk of Mytilenc, the sea being at no gnat dis- 
tance from oar path. The country is covered with 
stones ; it realises exactly the description of the 
stony ground in our Lord’s parable. Wc passed 
two or three largo cemeteries, with fragments of 
pillars and other ancient remains in them, and 
found ourselves nt nightfall very near the sea, and 
a little out of the frequented track. 

It was too late to recover it, and wo made our 
way to the hut of a Turcoman, situated by a small 
salt- uater lake, and quite enclosed by hills. The 
master of the house (if bouse it eau he called), re- 
ceived us with great cordiality, got up from the Are 
before which lie W 03 sitting, and made us «t ns close 
to the biasing logs as he could. -The situation was 
not unpleasant, fot the evening was growing cold. 
As usual, pipes and codec were at once tendered, 
and here I may as well observe thot the Turkish 
way of making ©otice produces a very different 
result from that to which ne are accustomed. A 
small conical saucepan, with a long handle, and cal- 
culated to hold about two tabkspoonsful of water, 
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ia the instrument used ; the fxtah routed berry U 
poundti, not ground, and about a dessert spoonful 
is put into the minute boiler; it is then nearly 
filled with vrnter, and thrust among the embew ; 
a few seconds suffioo to make it boil, and the de- 
coction, grounds and all, is poured out into a small 
cap, which fits into a brass socket much like the 
cup of an acorn, and holding the china cup as that 
does the acorn itself. The Turks seem to drink 
this decoction boiling, and swallow the grounds 
with tho liquid. We allowed it to remain a mi- 
nute, in order to leave the sediment at the bottom. 
It is always taken plain ; sugar or cream would be 
thought to spoil it ; and Europeans after a little 
practice (longer however than we had), arc eaid to 
prefer it to the clear infcsion drunk in Fxunco. 
In every hut you will see these coffee boilers sus- 
pended, and the means for pounding the roasted 
berry will be found at hand 

Karoh now made preparations for refreshment, 
and his cooking was successful in pleasing our 
host w well a* ourselves, though the mysteries of 
knives and forks were things to which he was of 
course a stranger ; but we were soon driven out 
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of tic hut by the smoke, and more than one* 
during the night I was obliged to leave my rug 
and inhale a littla of the sea air without, so 
oppressive wo* the smoko of the green wood. No 
one, however, save M. and I scemod in any way to 
suffer from it. " All night long they slept till 
daybreak,” ns old Homer has it, and though 
not " meet melancholy ” they were itl all events 
"moat musical” I wonder we were not all 

“ asphyxiated” 

In the morning we were assured that an escort 
was indispensable, the road from this retired spot 
to Menimen being much infested with robbers. 

I professed my utter disbelief in the existence 
of the banditti ; we showed our pistols, and ex- 
pressed our determination to fight if anybody 
meddled with us. Karoli, however, had his own 
views on the matter, and readily engaged a couple 
of idle fellows with pistols and yat ag h a ns to be our 
attendant* as far as they thought it necessary. As 
we rode off with this formidable addition to our 
party, Karoli came up beside me, and began U» 
tnlk in a gruff half sulky way, as he did when not 
well pleased. 
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"English gentlemans very much fool some- 
time*.” 

" You arc very aril, KarolL” 

" Yes, I know Turk thief; you don’t. They cot 
fight voa ; shoot you behind r> rock. I know 
English milord shoe si and robbod at Nymphi 
last year.” 

"Well bnt, Karoli, they would nol attack an 
armed party.” 

"That what I say. Watch you coma up the 
hill; they stay behind rock ; when you .come up— 
crack — you go over, Suridgcea run away. What 
good your pistols then? take what you hue, 
and all settled.” 

“Well, now, tell me what good are these men 
to us.” 

“ Good I they know the thieves, if there arc 
thieves; if not, thieve* themselves! Now I pay 
them to be guards they not thfeves, so wc escape.” 

"But I do not see the uselessness of pistolB, for 
anything you have said, Karoli.” 

11 Nol I tell you. If thievesmot see pistols, and 
they large party, and we small party, they come 
up and say, ' Ah, gentlemans, we very glad to see 
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you; we have look for you long time. Now we 
meet, you give ua good baksheesh ! 1 Then you 
give them money; if not satisfied, give more; then 
they not rob you, but go on.” 

Eis advice was good. It is better for a party of 
robbers, tfyou thould tnttt tucfi, to accept a hand- 
some baksheesh than to riflo your luggage, and 
they prefer it very much themselves; besides which, 
in such a case, they will send an escort with you 
to protect you against any other of the brethren 
who may be out on a marauding expedition. 

In due time »e got rid of our escort, and found 
ourselves at ilenimea. Near this place an in- 
stance of devotional feeling struck me very for- 
cibly. An old man, riding on an ass, came up to 
the fountain where we were refreshing ourselves 
and our horses. He seemed exhausted, and suffer- 
ing intensely from thirst. To judge from his 
countenance he cCuld not have gone on much 
further, for he looked resdy to drop on the spot. 
Yet before he relieved hi* own wants, he led the 
to the trough, in which the poor beast plunged 
his head at once up to tho eyes, as though in no 
other way could he get enough ; and then turning 
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again towards tic fountain, tie old men spread his 
hands toward heaven, and I Mold see his parehod 
lips moving, doubtless, in a prayer of fervent gra- 
titude, before ho took advantage of tho flowing 
stream. I thought of tie many passages of Scrip- 
ture in which the unspeakable blessing of water 
is made the symbol of still higher and more en- 
during gifts, and lamented that these should he so 
little valued. When will the living water be 
prised as the sparkling fountain is in a thirsty 
land like this! 

From Menimen a road branches off to Mag- 
nesia on the Hennas : this city is about eight 
leagues from Smyrna, and half that di3tar.ee from 
Menimen, lying to the north-east, and wwthward 
of a fine plain rendered fertile by the waters of tho 
Ilcrmu?, at the foot of tie gigantic chain of Mount 
Sipylu*, whose rent and naked sides present an 
aspect grandly and wildly beautiful. There is 
something varied and picturesque in the external 
appearance of Magnesia— a toll pointed mountain, 
crowned with the remains of its ancient acropolis, 
towers above the leaden cupolas, cypresses, sad 
minarets which rise in the midst of the town. 
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This is one of tho largest cities of the Lesser Asia, 
and has a great population, composed of Turk*, 
Greeks, and Armenian*. It came* on an exten- 
sive trade in cotton, corn, and tobooeo ; and for 
the benefit of those who smoke meerschaum*, we 
add, that as the tobacco of Latakia is the best in 
Syria, to that of Magnesia is the most highly 
esteemed in Anatolia. 

The governors of Magnesia belonged to a very 
powerful family, and it may bo interesting to 
notice the rise of the Ddrebeys, or lorda of tl>e 
valley. The first Turkish conquerors bestowed 
on the chief* of their armies first small fiefs, and 
then largo ones, with the view of providing for the 
safety of the empire, and rewarding military scr- 
rice. It was decreed by AmuralL, the founder 
of the Janizaries, that fiefs should be hereditary in 
the male branches of the families, and return to 
tho state only when the family was extinct. From 
this time instead of being merely proprietor* ns 
heretofore, the Derebeya became moro and more 
independent j they extended their power and 
consolidated it under the stormy reign of Amu- 
rath III. 
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As according to the Koran the earth belong* to 
God, who bestow it on whomsoever he Trills, all 
property derived from the master of the universe 
belong* to the chief Iman (the Soltan), who w Aw 
ihadow upon earth, and leaning on this precept of 
the Koran, and desirous of resuming folly fcii 
imperial authority, Mahmoud IT. undertook some 
fire and twenty years ago to destroy the power 
of theso Beys, which he accomplished by sowing 
division among them, giving the title of Pacha to 
some of the young mea of the feudal families, and 
bestowing on these newly-created Pachas the 
government of those provinces which had been 
enjoyed formerly by the Ddrfbcys. 

Two of the latter refused obedience to the 
Sultan's will, and paid with their lives for this 
resistance. But Kara Osman Oglou submitted 
to the Sultan without resisting, and thus Ms 
family lost their ancimt independence in Anatolia; 
they retained, however, the love and respect of the 
people, as much as in the time of their power, and 
as long as Mahmoud TT. lived, respect for their 
race prevented him from placing wither at Mag- 
ncria or Ghiuxei-Histsr, governors who were not of 
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the family. Since he died it is no longer their 
exclusive privilege to govern this port of Antolia. 

Magnesia still retains some buildings worthy 
of a great Turkish city, for it was in the fifteenth 
century the residence of some of the Ottoman 
monarch*. There are baths and caravanneries ; 



and amongst others, must be rernorkod the beauti- 
ful mosque ecuatrncted by Amumth IL lie be- 
queathed to it immense riches, a part of which 
is devoted to the maintenance of two hospitals, 
a college for Moslem children, and two imarels, 
or public kitchens, 

Tbe recollection of this sovereign is preserved 
among the Turks of Magnesia as a model of 
valour and piety. u After a conquest,” aav they, 
u Sultan Amuruth (may he rest in peace !) em- 
ployed himself in the construction of. mosques, 
khans, hospitals, publio kitchens, and colleges. 
This magnificent emperor gave every yoar a thou- 
sand pieces of gold to the male descendants of the 
prophet, and two thousand to tbe holy cities of 
Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem.” 

To the north of Magnesia, about two miles 
from the town, is & high tower, half demolished. 
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and covered with ivy and mow. This tower wm 
the chosen retreat of Amurnth, after the truce for 
ten year* concluded with Hungary. Tired of the 
tumult ef'eamps, and desirous to exchange the 
cares of the throne for the sweet* of tranquillity, 
he said to his Vizier — 

" For a long time my foot has been constantly 
in the stirrup, and my sword unsheathed, inces- 
santly fighting for the advancement of religion ; it 
is time that I should lay down my sovereignty, 
and in retirement seek communion with the 
Most High. I am resolved to consecrate the 
remainder of my life to meditation, and to lay my 
feet on the cushion of rest. What bare I to do 
with arms and a crown? I will henceforward 
think only of washing away my errors with the 
tear* of compunction ; I will go and end my life 
in the bosom of tranquillity— t£crc, I shall con- 
stantly study the Koran, and there I can praise 
the Eternal unceasingly! I will pul away from 
me my perishable kingdom, and sow in the 
ground of my heart the seeds of the love of Qoc. 
Let my august sen Mohammed assume my place j 
may his reign be glorious and fortunate — end 
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while it lasts, may no unhappy being* be seen, no 
sigh of misery be heard ! ” 

These sentiments obtained for the Moslem 
prince the title of u philosophic” from the sneer- 
ing infidel Voltaire ; a Christian prince who should 
hare acted in the some way, would have been 
made the subject of his keenest ridicule. How- 
ever, Amurwth was obliged to quit his ietrcat, 
and put himself at the bead of a large army 
to inaick against the Hungarians, who had vio- 
lated a treaty they had sworn to execute ; a treaty 
which one party had guaranteed by the most 
sacred oaths on the (fospel, and the others had 
sworn upon the Koran. Very *>oa, as the Turkish 
writer expresses it, “ Victory, Ilia a young bride, 
case aside her veil, and revealed her radiant form 
to the eager eyes of the triumphant monarch.” 
After this battle the victorious Amurath returned 
zo his hermitage at Magnesia, and resumed the 
habit of a Derviah. lint again, a revolution 
breaking out at Adrianople, this great man was 
forced for the Third time to take the rein* of 
government. He felt tbat he must continue on 
the throne, and sent his Bon to Magnesia, hid- 
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ding bim wait till lie wx* of maimer years before 
he should reign. The couqu Bring Sultan retained 
his power whilst he lived. 

To many reader* these rircumitoitcc* aro well 
known, to some they will be new, and where his- 
torical aaiodaUons we so interesting there is no 
necessity to pasB them over. 

The way now runs eastward. To the right is 
the chain of Mount Bipylua, to the left the 
plain watered by the Hermua, where the Syrian 
king AntiochiLfc was conquered by Luriua Scipio, 
the oornul, the brother of the renowned Scipio 
Afrioanus. The Hcnnua i* sometimes called 
Qhedis by tho Turks, because it rises not far from 
a city of Phrygia so named ; its more general ap- 
pellation is Sarabat. It pursues its oourae for sixty 
or seventy league*, receiving on its way the streams 
of the Pactolus and Hyllua, and folia into tho 
Gulf of Smyrna, between Phocea, which oolon- 
ixed MaraeSHea, and the ancient Cape of Malaga, 
now called Kara-Bouruou. 

At Madmen, said to bo one of the moat un- 
healthy towns in Asia Minor, we saw no remains 
of antiquity. At the khan where wc rested, we 
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fbcnd a considerable number of persons resem- 
bled ; and among them was & drunken Turk, the 
first and only specimen I saw in the ooantry. His 
speech was thick and bis gait unsteady; his 
comrades thrust him out more than onco, but he 
contrived to creep in through the window again, 
levelling hi* discern** at us, calling us pigs, dog?, 
camals, and infidels, and saying all the uncivil 
things he could, without formally addressing us. 
lie wore a gi^en turban, too, which made the 
matter worse, because it showed that he claimed 
descent from the prophet* whose law ho was thus 
shametodf violating. I addressed him in Eng- 
lish, tclliDg him that he ought to be ashamed of 
himself ; and that if his great alienator saw him 
in this unholy predi comen t, he would bs very 
apt to take off his green turban from his head, 
and to twist it about his neck. These remarks 
seemed to be received with great approbation, and 
a young Turk took the old e inner by the aim, and 
led him, much reluctant, out of the room. 



t( Ask the young man,” said I to Karoli, "why 
he submits to so many kicks and cuffs from the 
old rascal ?” 
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Karoli did so. 

"He i* wi old man,” ni tho iuip read vo 
reply. 

I noticed that the onf dgoc had a row of aoxe- 
what medical-looking bottiea on a ahelf, in a very 
conspicuous part of Ida establishment. 

" What are those! " X asked. 



“ Brandy, Rum, and Hollands," said Karoli. 

I wished to try what kind of spirits a place so 
little frequented could produce. The rum was 
execrable ; the brandy the same »ni»ee«l-fl»voiired 

com]H)und I have before noticed ; tho hollauda 
some non desalt kind of alcohol, but infinitely 
more nauseous than tho other two. A port of my 
wonder disappeared, wlien T understood thnt this 
last-named abomination wa* "real cognac made 
in Smyrna l” 

As we were about leaving, I hastily ran to 
Karoli, who was looking alter our horses, and 
called him hack, as a small party of Turks had 
got possession of our pistols; and, not being 
versed in the mysteries of hair-triggers, might 



perhaps shoot one another unawares. 

“ Will they hurt the pistols ? " said Karoli : 
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"Oh, never mind the pistole, come nt once, for 
they will shoot themselves." 

"Oh, that all,” said Koroli, evidently much 
relieved, " no matter — only Turks 1” 

Our ride through Menimen, was in the midst of 
a swarm of hornets : gnats by the rircr side, pul gw 
or chinches in a Castilian or Lusitanian bed, ber* 
following a tin-kettle in the swarming season, 
could not he more numerous ; they flew against us 
and our horses like chafers on a summer evening, 
and yet no one »u stung 1 The insec-, seems to 
have acquired in this country a great deal of that 
virulence which distinguishes it, for in the east 
it is by no means irritable. I once thought that 
UyiA kind was not a venomous insect, bu: I caught 
one, and found ibe sting even larger than that of 
the Run.peau hornet. I afterwords learned, that 
though generally harmless, it was a formidable 
antagonist when provoked. 

From Mcnimcn, we rode down to the edge of 
the gulf of Smyrna; Mcaimon wharf, as it is 
called, is about ten or twelrc miles from the town 
bearing the some name: there we took a boat, 
and sailed over the gulf. Sari give us a great 
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deal of trouble, bring evidently averse to tlte sen, 
but at last we got him into the boat, and hoisted 
a Iatteen sail. We saw Philippo* anil Havoidik 
standing and waving their hands, as long as wc 
could be distinguished, and then they led our 
horses round to Smyrna. It was with much 
thankfulness to God, that we saw the white lines 
of tho city extending along the water's edge, aud 
reflected on the many interesting spots which we 
had been permitted to visit. In half an hour 
more we were at MilW Hotel. 
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Th? road from Marmora to Thyatira presents 
comparatively little that is interesting; and the 
city itself ha* no remarkable remains to exhibit. 
Rich in fragment*, indeed, it is; but though n 
site at a short distance U cnlled the Palace of the 
C**ar», there is nothing which can be identified, 
nor, indeed, on oanjccture go for. For miles, 
on all sides of the city, capitals and- bases of 
cola inns — sarcophagi, and their lids — baths, and 
other prociona remains of antiquity, nre used pro- 
fusely, u well-tops and watering-trough*; and 
architectural ornaments arc built into the walls 
of many houses, but no remains of any one great 
building can be traced. 
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A* we approached the town it began to rain 
heavily, and there appeared every probability that 
a severe thunder-storm would soca come on. 

Under such drcumBtances, the khan at Ak- 
hisaar, or white castle — for bo the Turk* call the 
ancient Thyntira— wa* a welcome refuge. Tbe 
rain continued to pour in torrents, and the light- 
ning was terrific. Scarcely had we seated our- 
selves at oar movable table, when the whole place 
wm shaken as if by the shock of an earthquake j 
a dazzling flash of vivid violet filled the atmo- 
sphere, and I distinctly felt the current of the 
electric fluid pouring through me. Scarcely a 
second afterwards came a peal of thunder, " dash- 
ing like brazen shields” (as the thunder was 
proverbially said to do at Epbesna', and lasting 
for upwards of three minutes. They made bat 
a poor protection, but I immediately closed the 
wooden shutters, and trusting to the care of a 
merciful Providence we returned to our repast, 
and had the satisfaction of fiuding tho stone 
speedily abate, so that we slept in peaoe. 

The Apocalyptic message to tho church at 
Thyatinv is of a deeply interesting character ; it 
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BhoiTB a state in which evil was permitted. With 
more of zeal and ciunwtness there was more of 
actual corruption; and though the allusion to 
Jezebel did no doubt refer, in tho first place, 
to a living woman, yet tho establishment of the 
Church of Romo is, T cannot help thinking, plainly 
hinted at here. This loo will define the historical 
period predicted, and will restrict it to the first 
establishment of a papacy, claiming at once civil 
power and universal Episcopacy. Spiritually tho 
esoteric meaning is yet more easy to ascertain. 
This too applic*, like the epistle to Pergamos, not 
to all believers in the same extent, but there is a 
popery cf tho heart which has its place in all, and 
against which we cannot be too solemnly or too 
frequently warned. 

There are considerable difficulties in the way 



of understanding the Epistle to the fourth Church. 
The mention of " Jezebel,’ 1 and of " tbo Nicolai- 
tans,” both require investigation. 



Correctly translated, the passage alluding to 



Jezebel may be translated thus : — 

“ But I have somewhat against thee, that thou 
dost leave unrestrained thy wife Jezebel, who de- 




claretli herself (to be) a prophetess, and teaeheth 
and leadetb astray my servant* to oomiait forni- 
cation, and to eat things sacrificed to idols." 
Jezebel, the name of Ahab’s idolatrous wife, 



who exercised such an unhappy influence over 
him, is here plainly to be understood as a sym- 
bolical name, bnt it is also very expressive. The 
woman here denoted had, as it appears, an in- 
fluence on some in the Church, like to that of 
Jcztbcl on her husband. The principal difficulty 
lies in calling this woman My toift. Ts it to be 
understood that she was the wife merely of the 
pastor or bishop of the Church, or she is by 
a strong figure called "the wife" of tho Church 
at large, who nre addressed through the medium 
of the bishop? If the bishop only were ad- 
dressed, we should be obliged to suppose tliat 
liis particular wife was here actually meant. But 
as it seems to be certain that the whole Church 
are addressed, it is evident that this expression 
can refer only to some woman in it whose influ- 
ence was great, and also very corrupting. It would 
seem to be the intimate relation that the woman 
spoken of sustain* to the Church, that causes the 
13 
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appellation thy wifi; tie Church had poorer to 
dvcortt her (if we may keep up the metaphor) ; 
and considering her character and efforts they are 
reproved for not doing to. 

The heresy taught in this case appears to be 
the same as that referred to in chap. ii. 6, and 
chap. ii. 14, 15. Tfco woman in quraiicn, whcec 
real name (probably from motives of delicacy) is 
withhold, was evidontly one who Manned the 
office of a public teacher. In the primitive nge it 
was sometimes a matter of f*cfc that women 
taught and spoke in public; and of this we have 
many proofs in Scripture-* St. Paul in one place 
merely regulates public speaking by females when 
it takes place; but in another f be forbida it 
because it leads to indcoorum and disorder. 



Under the ancient dispensation there were pro- 
phetesses, — as Miriam, Deborah, Huldab, &c.; 
and the like under the new.J Whether the 
Jezebel in this case did herself practise what she 
taught ia not, perhaps, expressly said; but it 
Items to be somewhat plainly intimated (vor. 23); 



t l Gar. slr.W; sad I r.fTi. J. II, 11 
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and indeed it is scarcely possible to suppose that 
a woman would teach such things without prac- 
tising them. Practice, it i* to be feared, must 
precode such a thorough depravation of principle 
and abandonment of modesty and decency. 

It appears that the error in question hod also 
been of some standing. Forbearance had already 
been exercised, but tho time was now come that 
other measures would be resorted to, and punish- 
ment of the severest kind is threatened to be 
inflicted upon the false teacher, and also upon her 
children, or those who had imbibed ber sinful 
doctrines. Treason has in almost all countries of 
the Bait been followed by the extirpation of the 
whole family connected with the culprit ; and 
the allusion in the words , te I will kill her chil- 
dren with death/* would seam to refer to the 
capital punishment usually consequent on high 
misdemeanours. 

In this Epistle, too, we find refereuee made, 
as well as in that of Ephesus, to the Kicokituns, 
a designation which has given rise to much 
discussion and conjecture both in undent and 
modem times, lramrus is ih8 first of the Cluis- 
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linn fathers who mentions this sect. He traces 
it to Nicolaus, one of the aevon deacons men- 
tioned in Acts vi. 5. Clement of Alexandria 
allows that the name of these sectaries was 
derived from him ; but alleges that it was impro- 
perly assumed by them, their principles being 
founded on gross misconceptions of certain expres- 
sions which Nicolaus bad let fall Tcrtullian 
•peaks of the NicoloiUns os a branch of tho 
Guos do family, and they certainly held many of 
their opinions in common with that sect. They 
inculcated celibacy, so that not only was a man 
forbidden to marry, but was constrained to put 
away his wife, if already married. But they taught 
not purity of life, considering personal virtue a 
matter of iudiffereuce, and hence in general led 
very profligate lirci. 

Eusebius says that the heresy of the Niool&itans 
lasted but a short time, while Iranians, Epiphaaiu*, 
and others seem to speak of the sect ns still in ex- 
istence and of a proselyting spirit. It ia impossible 
to reconcile these conflicting opinions, and the 
aspect of the whole matter is such as to show that 
various floating reports give rise to these patristierd 
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traditions respecting the Nuolaitam. Vitringa 
rejects the whole with scorn loftru Nicolaus, 
one of the seren deaoons, is concerned. Moaheim, 
instead of strenuously defending the origin of the 
sect from Nicolaus, considers the matter a doubtful 
one. He thinks it most probable that the Nicolai- 
taru of Epiphanies and the later father* were a 
branch of the Gnostics, and so named from some 
leader among them called Nicolans. However this 
may he, it seems quite clear that nothing definite 
can be gathered from ecclesiastical history re- 
specting the existence and character of a sect 
bearing the appellation of Nicolaitans daring the 
primitive age of Christianity. 

Most commentators, therefore, since the days 
of Vitringa have preferred another method of 
tolling tho difficulty now before us ; and this is, 
to consider the name Nicolaitan* as symbolical, 
like that of Balaam and Jezebel.* If tho Nico- 
laitans were like those who are mentioned in 
verses 14, 15 (and this likeness the latter verse 
asserts), and if they taught (like Balaam), that it 
was lawful to eat things offered to idols, and to 
• !W». It 1, 15, SO. 
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commit fornication, they might well he named 
BalaaoAla, u e. Kicolaitana, the name* bearing 
the same signification. It was common among 
the early Hebrew Christians to give persons of 
Hebrew origin a Greek name corresponding in 
sense to their Hebrew one. 

The opinion of moat commentators belonging 
to this c.aas is, that the writer of the epistle merely 
applies such a name, in a symbolical or figurative 
way, to the party who tiro stigmatised in the pre- 
sent case. 

The manner in which the appellation [Nicolni- 
tans) is used here and in verse 15, would seem 
to import that the name was current In the 
churches at Ephesus and Pergam«i that there 
were some persons in these churches who prac- 
tised the Tices mentioned, and that the same im- 
moralities were practised also at Thyatira. Ji'ow 
w these were the very same vices into which the 
Israelite* of old fell,* and into which they fell, 
os it would seem, through the devices of Balaam; 
=o those who practised them were called Balaam. 
iCes ,— Nicolaitans in Greek, as above stated. 

• Numb.xrv.I-ai lCor.x.7-8. 
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Whether tome person by the name of Nicolaus was 
actually their leader, or whether mere popular im- 
pulse, guided by the nature of the case, invented 
and bestowed the appellation, must remain an 
uncertainty. Nor can it be of any importance 
to determine this. Aj to the use of such a sect 
among Christian*, one would indeed naturally 
think it to be strange. Yet the ab icte of some 
declarations St Paul makes,* might easily, among 
the ignorant and viciously inclined, giTe rise to the 
iudiscrimmate eating of meats offered to idols, nr»d 
to the indulgence of carnal desdres. Still these 
very things had been expressly forbidden by the 
Apoetles/f and therefore such vices are mentioned 
here, as wc might well expect, with an expression 
of severe displeasure against them. This new of 
the case teems to afford the most natural aod easy 
solution of the difficulty in regard to the paa&gc 
before us ; and by taking this course wc are un- 
embarrassed with the obstacles that lie in the way, 
tracing this heresy to Nicolaus, one of the scren 
deaems, while wc still cducc from the passage a 
very significant meaning. 

• 1 C«. ti. 12; via 4 ; t 2S. t A<U xr. 59; xxL 2$. 
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The road from Thvntira to Pergamo3 passes 
over Mount Temnus, and exhibit* some of the 
most romantic specimens of mountain seen cry 
that Asia Minor affords. Under precipitous 
heights, and by the side of ravines as preci- 
pitous, with the rocks above and below piled 
up in n thousand fantastic forms, with thr. 
mountain pine and tie ash clustered together 
in little nooks hm* and there, the road winds 
along, if road that may be called which has 
received little aid from ail to redeem it from the 
wildness of primeval nature. Indeed in many 
places it has been left entirely to Provideuoe, and 
the traveller has to ride among loose blocks of 
stone of oil sires, from six to sixty inches in 
diameter, along a ledgo a few rcct wide, with the 
steep rocks overhanging him and the torrent 
roaring a hundred feet below. There is very little 
traffic, — astonishingly little when the size and 
population of Bakir, Kirkagatch and Soma are 
considered, which lie on the road in the order 
mentioned above. 

Scarcely had wc go*, clear of the mountains 
and out into the plain in which these towns are 
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situated, having the river Caicus at a short 
distance before thesn, and the mountain ridge, on 
the slopes of which they arc built, behind them, 
when the lain began to (all, and .speedily increased 
till it cnnic down in torrents ndi a* we do uot 



often see in this country. A few moments sufficed 



to convert na and our horaes int>D 



a 



running 



stream * ; 99 while the thunder clouds, rolling down 
from tho mountains and enveloping their mummies 
in pitchy blackness, soon covered the plain of the 
Citicus with their own sombre hue. The lightning 
wax blinding, and though we felt that the danger 
was diminished by tbc continued and violent rain, 
yet we were far from feeling at ease till solely 
lodged in the khan at 

Heir we endeavoured to get our apparel dried, 
on attempt only partially successful, for we found 
that our suridjees considered the best way of 
drying a wet cloak was to hang it up in the rain. 
Vfe succeeded in obtaining a chafing-dish of 
charcoal, and placing a fcw of our wet garment* 
round thiB w© got them half dry by morning, and 
ourselves half dead with damp. This evil is ono 
which must be borne with patience. The natives 
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only prepare for floe weather, and neither in their 
house* nor in any of their arrangement* i* any- 
thing else calculated on. 

Our night’* rest at Kirkagatch was likely to 
hare produced disagreeable result*. To dry our 
wet apparel, wo got, a* we hare just observed, a 
large brazier of heated charcoal; unluckily, this 
was by »ome accident upset, and some of the things 
which we attempted to dry were dried too effectu- 
ally to be of any use afterwards. The matting on 
the floor was burnt, and some of tho lighted 
embers fall through a hole into the apartment 
below. Our alarm may easily be conceived when 
we were told that the place underneath was a 
granary, — that the grain was covered with a 
thatch of straw,— and that our lighted charcoal 
had no doubt fallen on this iDflannn&blc material. 
The khangco came up, but he toemed to take the 
matter very coolly; he had no: got the key, and 
he could not get it; — the corn belonged to the 
government j — the governor had the key, and the 
governor must r.ot be troubled; — it was more 
than he dared to break open the door ; — ho would 
not let tho flooring he taken up, for that would be 
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tie nine thing; and, finally, — we need not be 
under any apprehension, /or Ou thatch vat covered 
with earth l 

We put on in the morning our half-dry clothe*, 
and had at lean the satisfaction of knowing, that 
if we had enjoyed the fire of an English farm 
kitchen, or such a brisk furnace u we found at 
Boiler, we should hare been none the better for 
it, since in half-en-hour after quitting Kirkagatch 
we were in precisely the same condition as wc had 
been tie night bcforc- 

Towards afternoon it cleared up, and tho plain 
of tie Coleus became exceedingly beautiful as we 
approached Pergnmos. I laid ny cloak on one of 
our baggage horses to dry in the sun, and it 
slipped off. Wien the loss was discovered, Karoli 
rode back to look for it, and it was not long 
before be found a shepherd who had it neatly 
rolled up under his arms. The finder was un- 
willing to surrender his priio, but Karoli informed 
him that if the cloak was not at onoe given up, he 
should ho under the painful necessity of beating 
him to a mummy, and then giving him np to the 
Turkish authorities. There was no resisting argu- 
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menta like th cse, and Karoli brought back tho 
missing cloak in triumph. Under the hill of tho 
Acropoli3, and ju*t before the entrance into Perga- ' 
mosi, tho Caicus is passed on a bridge of three 
archo* of Roman work ; and *are that the pathway 
over it is broken np to suit the general style 
adopted in the country, it is in better preservation 
than could be expected. 
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IT wc were to confine our studies only to 
undent history, romance itself cxnld not equal the 
brilliant scene*, the grandeur, the pageantry and 
the poorer which are unrolled before u# ; and were 
we to peruse the ptgea of modern history alone, 
how dry, how insipid, how wanting in the attrac- 
tion* of ancient times would it appear! but let 
the two be blended together, and the one becomes 
an illustration of the other; and when, above all, 
wo have riewed these spots on which «rce of the 
to oat striking aceuea that ever attracted the world's 
attention have been enacted, then chiefly we can 
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view both the past and the present with a mixture 
of awe and admiration, of devotion and faith. I^et 
tho infidel vWt the regions we are describing, with 
tho Bible in his baud — let him compare the written 
page of the one with the ailcnt characters deeply 
traced on the page of the world, and he will be 
reedy to exclaim, “Lord, I believe, help thou my 
unbelief! 1 ’ 

Sort, ta the Turks now call it, or Sardis of old, 
ia one of the most interesting and impressive 
remnants of the ancient world. Sardis, the capital 
of the kingdom of Lydia, — Sardis, the scat of early 
Christianity,— both speak impressively to the feel- 
ings, and require something moro tiian a slight 
passing comment. 

Sardis was in early times the capital of the 
kingdom of Lydia, whose kings reigned by here- 
ditary right, and were most despotic in their 
sway. Far many ages the history of Lydia is 
obscured by fables; but from that obscurity 
emerged a race of proud and valiant monarchs, 
who rendered their subjects, enterprising and war- 
like. By the power of their arms they subdued 
the neighbouring countries, nor wa* it until the 
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conquer of Lydia by the Peimans that they 
became an enervated, luxurious people, and it was 
to one of their otto monarch* that this change 
was due. 



It appear* from Herodotus, that Cyrus, with 
that implicit trust and confidence which i* a 
dutirigniahing feature in characters of a noble 
stamp, had confided the care of the gold which 
had been heaped up by Creraus in his treasury at 
Sardis to a Lydian named Pactyas. Strengthened 
by the riches in liis care, Pactyas excited a rebel- 
lion, and the Lydians revolted against their con- 
queror. Though Cyrus was directing the force of 
his army against the Babylonians, Bactrians and 
Egyptians at that very moment, he determined to 
return to Lydia, enslave the people, and end at 
once the existence of that country as a nation. 

Lea rning this intention from Gyros himself, 
whose captive he was, the dethroned monarch 
implored him to forgive the people, and to 
revenge himself on Pactyas alone, the exciter of 
the revolt. So far, so well ; but Crcesus counseled 



the victorious Cyru 8 to forbid the Lydians hencefor- 
ward the use of arms, and a* they were naturally 
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inclined to luxury and licentiousness, to encourage 
them in these Ticious propensities. He advised him 
to let the rising generation be encouraged only in 
such trades and pursuits as tended mo3t to ener- 
vate the mind, and repress that bravery for which 
the Lydians had for age* been so remarkable, a* 
by these means all danger of any future rebellion 
would be extinguished. That Cyrus should And 
thi* advice worthy of attention we can easily 
believe. He was uo bloodthirsty tyrant, it spared 
further bloodshed, and was more complete in it* 
ruinous effects than even his own original plan of 
selling the people for slaves. Thus, ere many 
years had elapsed, the hardy nation which Crcnsus 
and his predecessor* had led forth conquering and 
to conquer, became the moat enfeebled and dege- 
nerate race on the earth. 

The people of this country, or lMdim t were 
descended from Lud, the son of Shem, and must 
not be mialakeu for the descendants of Lud, the 
son of Miaraam, who settled and dwelt in Egypt. 
These latter were the nation alluded to by Jere- 
miah, when he speak* of " the Lydians that handle 
the bow." 
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Their religion *was gross idolatry. They paid 
worship to Diana under the name of Sipylcne, 
and they alao adored at Magnesia or Magnissa 
Jupiter and Cybelc. This respect paid to Diana 
appear* from a circumstance recorded on the 
Arundclian marbles, that on an alliance between 
Smyrna and Magnesia being concluded, both 
parties swore by the goddera Sipylcne. Tlie 
temple to Diana Leuoophr^enc at Magnetic, is 
described as rivalling in splendour the temple of 
the Diana of the Ephesian*. 

In their expiatory sacrifices they nearly re- 
scmbled the Oreek*. The atonement began by 
tho sncrificc of some young animal, a pig in 
general, with tho blood of which the murderer was 
sprinkled, and then lustrations of holy water com- 
pleted the expiatory ritea, with the suited cake 
and libations, while the person to bo absolved 
repeated prayers and vows. 

It may at first sight seem singular that this 
idea of sacrificing an innocent animal to turn 
away the wrath of Heaven from a guilty human 
bring ihould have prevailed in the heathen world 
from the remotest antiquity. But though crushed 
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and hidden under new forms and iui erring faith, 
there hM new been a nation of idolaters, 
whether of old tiroes or of our own, that did 
not posses* in its rerroioniei, its myth*, and 
it* blind deroticn, the germ and traces of tho 
original religion of mankind. The true meanings 
were lost in the lapse of ages, except among 
God's oxen peculiar people, but tho traditionary 
remembrance of the type hovered like a bright 
cloud oTcr the temples and altar* of the heathen. 

The mighty remains of their ruined templc3 
prove that thdr devotion, though erring, was 
grateful and unsparing ; and another striking les- 
son conveyed in the destruction of these mighty 
piles, is the irraistiM* /.otter of God's word. All 
that was denounced against the Pagan world has 
come to pass; the great temple of the Epheaian 
goddess is hardly traceable, the temple of Diana 
Lcucophryene it a heap of stones. Everywhere 
denunciation — everywhere fulfilment. Let ua 
take warning by the past. A mightier sacrifice 
than. any of old ha* been made for the world ; oh 
that for us it may not have been made in vain ! 

The Greek writers attribute to the Lydian* the 
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invention of coining the precious metals, and 
also of those games which the Romans called 
Ludi, and which prevailed in Greece at the time 
of Herodotus. Thcro was another part of tho 
polity of andent Lydia which ought to be imitatai 
in ovexy Christian land,— their manner of bringing 
up their children. There was a Lydian law which 
caused then to be hardily educated, and punished 
for being idle as if they had committed a crime. 
Of course this took effect, and was adhered to by 
the Lydians before that moral degradation conse- 
quent on the conquest and policy of Cyrus. It 
was probably this industrious education which ren- 
dered some of their private men no rich : indeed, 
their lich o would seem almost fabulous, did we 
not see in our own days what colossal fortunes are 
acquired by commerce ; and the commerce of the 
Lydians must hare been extensive and prosperous, 
their country being well situated for it, and their 
rivers washing down gold from tho mountains. 

A Lydian, named Pythias, is said to have enter- 
tained Xerxea and his troop while he wa3 on his 
Barth towards Greece, and even offered him a 
sum sufficient to defray the expenses of the war. 

M 2 
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He was considered one of the rich&it men in that 
part of the world next tu the sovereigns. 

As to Crams, whoso vay name is become a 
by-word for wealth, he is more remarkable for 
his golden splendour, and his great reverie of 
fortune, than for his qualities of heart or mind. 
He caused a iftimber of cotwdie*, adorned with gold 
and silver, goblets, and vows of royal purple, to he 
consumed together as an offering to the Delphian 
ged, hoping thus to propitiate the divinity of the 
shrine; and when the offering was conduced, as 
the gdd bad ran together into a mass, he formed 
of it a quantity of tiles, which, with a golden lion, 
were placed iuthc temple of Apollo. Afterwards, 
on the destruction of the Delphian shrine by fire, 
these golden treasures were removed to Corinth, 
but were subsequently seized by the Phocian* to 
defray the expenses of the Holy War. 

There was also with these valuables a statue in 
gold, three cubits in height, of a woman, 3aid to 
have been honoured thus by Crcestis for Laviug 
saved his life : for a* Cretans was the &on of Alvat tes 
by his first wife, the second wife wished to remove 
him to mole way for the succession of her own 




children, and gave a female baker some poison tn 
be put into the bread destined for Croatia. The 
noman, instead of doing this, advertised him of the 
plan, and gave the poisoned bread to the children 
of his Bep-mother. Thus Crons was secured in 
his hereditary right ; and to mark his gratitude, he 
caused a statue of gold to be made of the bread- 
maker, and presented it also to the temple at 
Delphi, thus hoping probably to create a lasting 
record of his gratitude, Kphcaus, Miletus, Thebes, 
all shared liia magnificent offerings. From Strabo 
ire learn that his great wealth was derived, in 
part, from some mine* which u-are situated between 
Pergamce and Atoms, and from the golden sands 
of the Pactolus. 

Such was tho beginning of the reign of Cries ui, 
who a: 3rst shared his sovereignty with his elder 
brother, till some unfortunate suspicions being 
infused into his mind, he deposed this brotluvr 
and reigned alone. During some years he went 
on subduing nation after nation, and adding splen- 
dour to splendour ; the Cilidana and the Ljchms 
alone escaped his domination. It mu in the 
tenth year of his reign that ho received . that 
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visit from the Athenian philosopher anil legislator, 
Solon, which, though w often alluded to, esn 
never he cited too often. In n triumphant munacr 
Crcesus naked him whom he regarded as the hap- 
piest of men ! The replica of the sage were in 
praise of virtne, of men of whom Crccsua had never 
heard, and whom he would have coldly passed by ; 
but when his impatience to be pronounced the 
happiest of mankind led him to ask plainly the 
question, "Am not 1 happy?" Solon replied, 
“ Call no man happy till you know how he 
died: it is a vain wiah to look at the event 
of things, for the gods often overwhelm with 
misery those who have formerly been placed at 
the highest point of felicity.” This pleased not 
Cronus; Solon was treated with indifference, 
aud left the court. After ho was gone Ctchu? 
was assailed hr affliction ; he lost his second and 
fiwo.uate son, Atys ; and though his fortune hod 
reached its acme, from that time ho knew no happi- 
ness ; he mourned two years for his son. and then 
was aroused to action by the in ex casing grandeur 
of Persia, aud the advancing power of Cyrus. 

To check these was now hie aim, but in the 
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endeavour to oompaas this point lie brought on his 
own ruin. The tying nnil ambiguous oracles which 
he consulted all tended to confirm him in his 



intention ; and though joined by the forces of Li? 
allies, the Egyptians, Babylonians, and others, lie 
"u beaten by Cyrus, end forced to retreat to 
Sardis. This city, from its great strength, induced 
Crania to hope thnt a long protracted siege might 
weary the Persians and force them to retire when 
winter came on ; hut the next night the city was 
taken, Cyra* catered as conqueror, and made 
Cronus prisoner. With his wonted humanity, he 
protected the city, and saved the inhabitant* from 
being plundered by the ruthless soldiery, upon 
the condition of their quietly surrendering their 
treasures. 



And now the words of Solon were realized : 
Crffliu*, with some young Lydians, was hy the 
orders of Cyra* bound in fetters, and about to be 
burned aliro on a pile of wood, when his ex- 
clamation of " Oh Solon ! Solon I” arrested the 
attention of Cyras, and saved the captive. So 
far Herodotus: but this seems at variance, in 
some respects, with the character of Cyras. Ho 
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had desired that Crtesus should be taken aHve, 
and afterwards treated him with kindness and 
even friendship; prohibiting him, according to 
Xenophon, none of his former enjoyments, with 
tho exception of wars ; so that with hi* wife, hi* 
daughters, hia friends, his attendants, and his 
usual indulgences, Crcesns seems again to have 
considered himself a lrnppy map. There is little 
or nothing in liia individual character to interest 
us; the man who counsels the moral destruction 
of the nation onoe his own, could possess no 
nobility of mind, nap Sardis itself is more in- 
teresting than ber king. 

The city was magnificently situated on one of the 
roots of Mount Tmolua, which commands to the 
northward an extensive view of the valley of the 
Hennas, and the country beyond it. To the 
south of the city, in a small plain watered by the 
Pactolus, stood the temple of Cybele, built of 
coemo whitish mnxb’.c. The western front was on 
the bank of the river, the eastern under the im- 
pending heights of the Acropolis. Two columns 
of the exterior order of the cost front, and ouo 
oolumn of the portico of the promos, were stand- 
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ing with tiieir capitals entire a few yesrs ago ; the 
tiro former tlieu supported the stone of the 
architrave, which stretched from the centre of one 
column to the centre of the other. The last- 
named of the throe is now prostrate, and the 
stone of the architrave his fallen from the former 



two, displacing one of the capitals in its fall. The 
columns are buried nearly to half their height in 
the soil which bis accumulated in the Talley sinoe 
their erection, chiefly, ij is probable, by the 
destruction of the hill of tho Acropolis, which is 
continually crumbling, tad which presents a most 
rugged and fantastic outline. About forty years 
ago, three other columns of the temple ware 
standing, and they were thrown down by the 
Turks, for the sake of the gold which they 
expected to find in the joints. Besides the two 
standing columns which 1 have mentioned, there 
arc truncated portion* of four others belonging 
to the eastern front, of one belonging to the 
portico of tho pronaos, together with a part of the 
wall of the cella. When it is considered that 



these remains are twenty-fire feet above the 
sofi, it cannot be doubted that an excavation 

u 3 
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would expose llie greater part of the building. 
Eren now, however, there is sufficient above the 
soil to give an idea of the dimensions of the 
temple, and to show thnt it was one of the most 
magnificent in Ionia; for though in extent it 
«U inferior to thorn of Juno at Samos, and 
of Apollo at Branchida, the proportions of the 
order arc at least equal to those of the former, 
and exceed those of the latter. 

“The capital appeared to me,” sjitb Mr. Cocke- 
rell, " to surpass any specimen of the Ionic I had 
seen, in perfection of design tad execution. I 
suppose the temple to have been an octoatylc 
dipterus, with seventeen columns in the flanks; 
the fluting? arc not continued in any of -the 
columns below the capitals, which I conceive bo 
be c preof that this temple, like that of Apollo 
Didrmeua, was never finished. The great height 
of the architrave, the peculiar style cf the design 
and workmanship, and the difference of inter- 



columnia in the faces and flanks of the peri- 
style, I cannot but regard as tokens of high 
antiquity ; and perhaps we may consider as no less 
so, the vast sixe of the stones employed in the 
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architraTC, and the circu m st a nce of their being 
singla atones, whereas, iu the other temples 
and in tho Parthenon, there were two blocks in 
the une situation. In subsequent times, the 
durability ensured by this massive mode of con- 
struction was sacrificed for appearauce, and for a 
more easy result/ 1 

Aud if Sardis be so full of grand associations as 
a pagan city, hotr much grander does she appear 
when ennobled by Christianity; and bow imp res sire 
is hex present desolation, when we remember the 
denunciations against her in the Apocalypse, and 
how awfully and literally they hure been fulfilled ! 

A very short time suffices for inspecting the 
remains of this once noted city. Behind the mill 
may be teen the remains of a church once dedi- 
cated to the Virgin; it appears to have been 
constructed with columns and capitals which once 
bclougea to the Temple o: Cybclc. To the north 
of this mill are some other ruins, being probably 
those of a church which tradition dedicates to 
St. John. If the late of Crajso* himself be strik- 



ing as a moral lesson, that of his city is not lees 
so. In the midst of tho site of the town appear 
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some strong brick walls, which are thought to be 
the remains of the Gcrusia, once the palace of 
that renowned monarch; its foundations extend 
widely around, arrd now this once kingly dwelling 
serve* a* a shelter for cattle. 

The acropolis, to the south of the ruiuod palace, 
is on a pointed mountain, with a triple enclosure of 
walls, wheBe solidity seems to bid 'defiance to 
time ; and on the summit of this mountain is the 
watch-tower constructed by the Persians. Noshing 
remains of the Temple of Olympian Jupiter, built 
by Alexander ; but at some distance to the south- 
west of the mill, are the rao=t beautiful relics 
of the undent city,— the ruins of the Temple of 
Cybclc, already noticed. 

And this is all that remains of Sardis, where 
Crccaus her king deified wealth; and now this 
splendid spot, called once “ the second Rome," i» 
plunged in poverty and silence;— commerce has 
vanished, — the gold of Pactolos is no more, — 
a wretched tent is all we find at Sardis ! 

A recent traveller, Sir Emerson Tennant, who 



lodged there for a night, gives n description of 
the scene by moonlight, which I cannot fortear 
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to transcribe, for the passage is as accurate as 
it is beautiful, and the work in which it ooeurs 



is no longer attainable Every object was as 
distinct as in a northern twilight; the snowy 
summit of the nicnmt&m (Tmolua), the long 
sweep of the valley, and the flashing current cf 
the river (Pac coins). I strolled along towards the 
bonks of the Poctolus, and seated myBclf by the 



side of the half- exhausted stream. 

n There ore few individuals who cannot trace on 
the map of their memory some moments of over- 
powering emotion, and some scene, which, onca 
dwelt upon, has become its own painter, and left 
behind it a memorial that time could not efface. 
I can readily sympathise with the feelings of him 
who wept at the baie of the Pyramids ; nor were 
my own less powerful on that night, when I sat 
beneath the shy of Asia to gaze upon the rains of 
Sardis, from the banks of the golden-sanded 
Pact :1 os. Beside me were the cliffs of the Acro- 
polis, which, centuries before, the hardy Median 
scaled, while leading on the conquering Persians, 
whose tents had covered the very spot on whioh 1 
was reclining. Before me wore tho vestiges cf 
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what luid been the palace of the gorgeous Crmsua; 
within its Wills were odcc congregated the widest 
cf mankind — Thales, Cloobulus, and Solon. It 
wax here that the wretched father mourned above 
tho mangled corse of his beloved Atya; it waa 
here that the same humiliated monarch wept at 
the feet of the Persian hoy, who wrung from him 
his kingdom. Par in the distance were the gi- 
gantic tumuli of tho Ly dian monarch*, Candwles, 
Alyatta, and Gygts ; and around them were 
spread those very plains, once trodden by the 
countless heats of X erica, when hurrying on to 
find a sepulchre at Maraftbou. 

“ There were more varied and more vivid re- 
membrances associated with the sight of Sardis 
than oould possibly be attached to any other spot 
of earth ; but all were mingled with a feeling of 
disgust ut the littleness of human glory I all, all, 
had passed away I There were before me the 
fanes of a doad religion, the tombs of forgotten 
monarch*, and the palm-tree that wared in the 
banquet-ball of kings ; while the feeling of deso- 
lation was doubly heightened by the calm sweet 
tky above me, which, in its unfading brightuess, 
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shone as purely now ns when it beamed upon die 
golden dreams of Crawu.” 

We saw some caravans of camels, led on by 
& horse, instead of an ass as is usual, a sight 
which, however common now, must haTC been 
once strange indeed, for it im qu these plains 
that Cyrus obtained his victory over Creesus, and 
as some historians relate, principally from the 
horror with which the horses of that time regarded 
the camel. By some this story hiw been doubted, 
but substitute the word terror for horror or anti- 
pathy, and it beoomea probable enough. The 
horses of the Lydian army had never seen emu els ; 
and 33 the horse ia the mo*t nervous of animals, 
it La not surprising that those on which tha Ly- 
dians were mounted should take fright ou be- 
holding the uncouth form of the camel, with its 
singular motion, and : waving neck. At present 
the Arab courser and the camel are brought up 
together, so that a companionship is established 
between them. 



One thing which struck me very forcibly at 
Sardis was the vast number of insects ; the stones 
and ahruba were covered with a kind of scarlet 
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bug, Tery flat, with black triangular spot*. We 
saw none of them flying, but there must have been 
many million* about Grasshopper*, too, with 
scarlet wings, were abundant, and lizard* by 
warm* running in all direction* about the rock. 

Those who reach Sardis from Magnesia on the 
11 cm us, arrive after four Lours' ridiag at Papas- 
leli, (or tho Village of PayaA.) This place con- 
tain* about a hundred houses, all Greek. These 
Greek* are not the possessors of the lands which 
they cultivate; but they pay, first, a manorial tax 
of fire piastres on every square of forty -five feet, 
and then the Governor of Magnesia claims the 
tithe of every crop; such is the administration of 
all the Greek villages belonging to the P&cholic. 
The papas of the Asiatic village* buy their ordina- 
tion, and are moreover in this diocese obliged to 
pay every year the sum of 605 piastres to :he 
Dishop of Philadelphia ; the papa is responsible for 
any actions committed by the iv.yah s t a* regards 
the Turkish government ; thus the Greek priest* 
possess both civil and religious authority over their 
flocks. A Turk live* among them to collect the 
taxes. 
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Leaving this village, it takes about four hour? to 
reach the eastern extremity of Mount Sipjloa ; 
then, having passed through two Turkish villages, 
the traveller behold?, on a wide plain, the royal 
Necropolis of Lyilia. comprising a rase number of 
tumuli of a conical form. Those who proofed 
northward, as we did, come to this plain about 
three quarters of an hour after leaving Sardis. 
Amongst these sepulchre* ox the oncicut world, 
one towers above the rest, and points out the 
resting-place of Alyattes, the wu of Gygea, aad 
the father of Creesus. This colossal tomb is more 
than two hundred feet high, mid Mx furlongs in 
circumference ; enormous blocks of free-stone are 
said to form its base. 

The Tomb of Alyatte* u mentioned by Hero- 
dotus as the largest in Lydia ; it was exceeded in 
gTauikur only by the edifices of ancient .Babylon, 
and the Pyramid*. He tells us that this tomb, 
which is like u hill in appearance, was constructed 
by three different classes of people, one of which 
was composed of courteous; he had seen on 
the summit or top of the «pulchre of the 
Lydian monarch, five block* of marble, bearing, 
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in Greek char actors, inscriptions describing what 
had been done by cuch class, and from them it 
appeared that the greater part of this vast monu- 
ment had been the work of thws women. Tn 
Lydia there existed a custom, alluded to by Hero- 
dotus as prevailing occasionally also in Egypt, — 
the young girls o: that ocuntry were allowed to 
exercise this hateful profession in order to obtain 
a fortune ! This would give them a right to choose 
a husband. In Egypt some special object was to 
be gained, instances of which arc Minted by tho 
same historian. 

At a little distance, northward of the Necro- 
polis of the Lydian kings, is the Gygean Lake, 
termed the Lake of Colon by Strabo, from a 
Temple of Hiana Ccloannn, which oucc stood 
upon its banks. It would take about two hours 
to go round tho lake. On the north, and to the 
west, it is bound by grey mountains, not very 
thickly wooded ; there are uLo some fishermen's 
Lut3 on the eastern side of the lake, and we saw 
a few harks fastened to the shore, for this lake 
abounds in fish. 

Some beautiful swans floated over the water. 
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and other aquatic birds were skimming the sur- 
face of the lake by thousands. This lake itself is 
said to be artificial, and to have been dug in tho 
reign of Gyges (whence its name), to receive tho 
overflow of the Hem os nnd the Pactolns; and 
perhaps the very mould used in constructing the 
Lydian tumuli was taken from die valley where 
the peaceful waves of the Gygenn Lake arc now 
flowing. 

We noticed here several remarkably fine eagles, 
but, though the country is wild and thinly in- 
habited, they would not allow us. to come within 
shot of them. A hind of gull seemed to bo very 
common; they were like those which Dr. Chandler 
noticed, white with black heads. There arc no 
remain* of the temple once dedicated to Diana ; 
but in a cemetery, a little on the lake side of 
Marmora, there were many fragments of antiquity 
made use of as tombstones. In this temple, which 
™ considered a* one cf peculiar sanctity, it was 
said, that the baskets used in the service of the 
goddess danced spontaneously on the day of her 
chief festival. 

It is remarkable, that whenever we find temples 
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in tlie west of Asia Mb or, there is sure' to be 
one it least of Diana. Id all the great cities,— 
Ephesus, Sarchs, Pergamos, Magnesia,— remains 
of such temples arc to bo seen. Well might the 
town-clerk of Ephesus claim for the “ Great. 
Diana" the chief worship of Asia ! 

The apocalyptic epistle to Sardis brings us to 
n period naturally resulting from the last. The 
corruption permitted has become incorporated, 
and we see the state o? the Church depicted in 
colours w unfavourable, that but a /etc names 
remain “even in Sardis." These were the wit- 
nesses for the troth, who, men within the bosom 
of the Roman apostasy, hot seekers after Gcd. 
They were the forerunners and the first workers 
of the reformation, and they wero “worthy." 
The middle ages, from the establishment of the 
Papacy to the era of the reformation, will be, theu, 
the historical period predicted here. And spiri- 
tuaily, the consequenoes of any indulgence in that 



papeiy of the heart, spoken of under the Lead of 
the epistle to Thyutiru, is shown in a way equally 
plain ami melancholy in the message to Sardis. 
When wc arrived at Marmcru, I was somewhat 
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rarproed at reeiug standing before the door of the 
khan a European, tctt dirty and shabby, bat in 
his country’s attire. I address** him at a venture 
in Italian, and found that he ™ an Italian : he 
had purchased Horn the Sultan's government the 
monopoly of leeches, and was making a rapid for- 
tune, Leeches are extremely common in all the 
loir-laud* of Anatolia ; our horses were continu- 
ally getting them into tboir mouths. Karoli said 
that the loss of blood did them no harm, but the 
appearance wa* very frightful. It is well for the 
traveller to lcok before he drinks, for it is not 
only horses who suffer from them. 

Mannora :s a pleasant village with two masques, 
and a rustic homely air; the scenery about it is 
very English too, and the people, a* usual, civil 
and obliging. I had several gather round mo 
while 1 was sketching, and as they recognised the 
mosques and other objects, they dapped their 
bands and exclaimed, “ Very good 1 ” 
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Between Load : cm and Philadelphia, we pawed 
over a gcrtinn cf that tract of land called Cata- 
kokaumene (burnt up} ; and it waa quite evident 
that volcanic action had been at work in' that 
part which we *aw ; but further southward, to- 
warda Koolah and Yenisbeher, ita traces were, aa 
we were told, more decided and unmistakable. 
Thia tract is bounded -on two odea by the ridge* 
of Tmolua and Mcaaegis, and the traces of intense 
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volcanic action gradually disappear beyond the 
towns named above. 

Wc stopped in the middle of a hot day for Mine 
refreshment at a kafenet in this district, and 
found a Turkish fair at its height. Wo wore 
much amused to hear the prices naked for thing* 
of scarcely any value in England, but here rare 
and cxoqq. A Turk would make the same obser- 
vation at a fair in England. 

A number of Turks were greatly delighted with 
our pistols j we loaded them with powder, and let 
them fire u often ns they pleased. A very small 
puir, fit for the waistcoat pocket, which I had, 
excited the most unbounded satisfaction. They 
passed nH manner of jokes upon them— wud they 
were babies of pistols; and a- Turkish officer 
offered in exchange for them a huge pair of silver 
mounted holster pistols, which I told him were 
babies of sixty-four pounders. Many questions 
were asked about the Bim-baahi (the colonel), and 
great praise was bestowed upon his beard, every 
Turk instinctively passing bis hand over his own 
as he mentioned it. Shall I be accused of into- 
lerable vanity if 1 soy thet mine also had its share 
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of approbation, the curious in such matters pro- 
nouncing it in colour and disposition a real 
Osm&nli. 



All along the road we found grapes very plenti- 
ful, and tock care to refresh oar horses from time 
to time with a bunch, or a slice of a melon, which 
seemed to be both useful and agreeable, and our 
American friend told ua that this was often done 
in America. Once or twice quinces, and often 
pomegranates, were offered us by the Turks, and 
1 learned the true value of these fruits in their 
native climate- In England their want it not felt. 
Here tho quince is but a tart, astringent, tough 
apple, and the pomegranate, an alum-flavoured 
orange, with the pips inconveniently disposed; 
there they become fruits which are preeminently 
useful. A slice of either docs more to prevent or 



alleviate thirst than large draughts of water. The 
pomegranate is spoken of continually as it deserves 
in Scripture. Some persons are apt to imagine* 
from the prti«s bestowed upon it, that it must be 



a different fruit in the East, and that we cannot 



obtain it in this country in perfection ; but the 
only difference is, that there it is required, and 
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hero it ii uselcw. If I were lo ait long in a 
crowded alt e ra bly, and were likely to inffer from 
thin?, I would alee a pomegranate with me. 

Wo were anxious to reach Philadelphia early, 
hut the further we vent the farther the soaght-for 
city appotred to be. "It la half an hoar farther/' 
An hour passed— two hoare passed— a Turk passed. 
“ Ask him, Karoli." The question was put 
" Alla Sheher,” aaid the Turk, " is three-quar- 
ters of an hour further." 

"Oh !— there !" laid Karoli, " now I know; it ia 
just beyond that ridge.” 

I saw clearly that two hours' sharp riding 
would not bring us near to it. Two hours more 
passed— there wu the city, undoubtedly. Night 
had closed in, and we had lost oar way. We had 
passed by a great shepherd-fire, which had de- 
cayed us, and we ware still at some distance from 
the plaM we sought. And now again we felt the 
advantage of these Asiatic horses. We knew they 
could climb up and down walls, swim over rivers, 
wade through marshes, and that we had nothing 
to do but to stick on. Soon we found ourselves 
under the walls, and we rode round and round to 
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find an entrance ; many vain attempts did ire 
make. There were lights varying every minute, 
but few in number, and a strange mat. of nuns 
about us. It was long before I amid bcliovo that 
the lights were not ignesfalvi. Wo were plashing 
about a marshy ground encumbered with broken 
walls and fragments of ancient buildings. Now 
a light would appear a hundred yards before us 
for half a seoond, then at a greater distance, now 
on one side, now on another ; now there would bo 
two, anon three, but nothing Lite the lights of u 
town. 

Wc had climbed over several walla, had got 
out again into the open fields, Bnd had renewed 
our attempt* again and again to make good our 
entry, guided by these flickering lights. There »a* 
a strong temptation to believe ourselves misled by 
evil spirits. Every time we went out into the 
open country, Kareli and the colonel's dragoman 
at onoe declared that they saw tlie way clearly; 
but every time they tried, they only led us into 
masses of impenetrable ruins. 

It was raining hard, too,— no season for bi- 
vouacking,— and vet it seemed that we must pass 
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the night in the fields, when a shout from Karoli 
announced that he had found an entrance. Wo 
followed him, but too thankful to hear such worn* 
of comfort. It was a narrow passage, into which wo 
entered in Indian file; our horses shuddered and 
refused to go on, but the case wit* urgent, and 
Turkish stirrups are like sliatp swords. 

The path was down ward— down, down, still down 
— till an archway abo7C our heads abut out the 
faint light of heaven. Things began to wear on un- 
comfortable appearance. Wc were up to our horses 9 
knees in liquid, and to judge by the exhalations 
that arose on all sides, must be pasting through 
a charnel-house: from the vault above pestiferous 
dews dripped upon us ; and when wc found the 
ground dry bcoenth us, wc saw an archway thrown 
open, lerd with our horses' Icucob, and a gaunt 
figure in gr&vc-clothos flung on our path the light 
of a torch ; in another moment, one from another 
archway, on the oppcaite aide, did tho aame; and 
while we looked at the long skinny arm that 
held the second torch, the first disappeared in 
black night, and a third flashed cut before us. 
Thus were we lighted on our way, till suddenly a 
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cold wind blow into our facca, and the rain, now 
m<*t welcome, rattled again about ua. 

We had emerged from the archway, and before 
oar eyes hung up a dim oil lamp. The gateway 
it illuminated was the gateway of a khan, and we 
were in another hour safely “ laid on the shelf.” 

The next morning our mysterious adventures 
were explained : we had entered the city by means 
of a ditch bordering the cemetery, and into which 
the ojtnmon sewer ran, making the water still 
fouler than even its situation rendered it. The 
sound of horses* feet wakened a few old Turkish 
women, who opened the vault -like doors to give 
light to the benighted traveller, and thus were the 
horrors of our midnight entry accounted for. 

Alla-sbcher, the ancient Philadelphia, Is built 
at the foot of Mount Tmolus, which the Turks 
have named Kastene-Dsgh, the White Moun- 
tain, from the snow which ever lies upon its 
summit Philadelphia is surrounded by thick 
dismantled walls, which have bocn much shaken 
by earthquakes. The modem town in poor and 
dirty, and only occupies part of the space en- 
closed by the ramparts ; here are very few 
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fruit-trcc3, indeed few trees of any kind, save 
cypresses. The city derive* it* principal re- 
venues from rora, cotton, and tobacco. The 
population comprehend* about twelve thou sand 
Turks, and three thousand Greeks. It is impos- 
sible to describe with wbat a mixture of pride 
and sorrow tbe Christian inhabitants of Phila- 
delphia show, within the circle of the ramparts, 
a very old church, some of whose high and 
strong freestone walla are still standing, on one 
of which may bo pcrcetvod the image of St John 
the Evangeli st. 

The Apocalyptic message to Philadelphia gives 
us a cheering view of a brighter period of the 
Church's history. The tide of reformation has act in 
strongly. The oppression had b oen borne, and the 
oppressors were soon to bow down in turn to the 
mighty- influence of truth. Glorious are the pro- 
mises made to those who hold fast the truth ; they 
shall be kept within the temple, and shall no more 
go out; and this promise is made by Him who “hath 
the key of David." Turning to the esoteric and 
spiritual meaning, we have the state of the back- 
slider recovered. Hence it is that this message is 
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act equally applicable to all Christians because it 
indicates a restoration £rcra an all but total apos- 
tasy. Yet we all hare need to repent our lapses, 
aud to seek to be kept within the temple by 
Him, whoopeoatii Mid no man ahuttetb, shutteth 



and no oiwncti. 



The inhabitant* of Philadelphia have ever been 
zealous defenders of the Chriatian faith ; and she 
was the only Grecian city of Asia Minor which 
refused to open her gates to Bajaret. The man- 
ner in which he obtained possession of it is worth 
noting here, where reflections on the part and the 
present are niugle.il, or succeed to each other, as 
an impoverished city or a magnificent rain may 



furnish the text. 



Bajaret, seeing that be could not master the 
resistance of the Philadelphians, claimed, in order 
to ensure the suoee** of his project, the aid of his 
new allies, tho Kluui of Servia, and the Emperor 
of Byzantium. Manuel summoned the Greek 
commandant of Philadelphia tb yield the place, 
and receive Turkish rulers. The chief officer of 



Philadelphia replied to the Emperor of Constan- 
tinople, " That he would never betray his fellow- 
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cidicui by giving up thB city into the hands of 
a barbarian.” Bajaaet, in a transport of rage, 
commanded the Greek troops undes the order* 
of tho Byrantiae Emperor, hie oily, to take 
possession of Philadelphia themselves. John 
Pikologus and Manuel mounted the first to the 
amult of their own town, in order to deliver it 
into t he hands of the Ottoman monarch. The 
heads of the Greek army received from Bajawt 
the reward of their treacherous seal, but the 
ferociou* Sultan caused the noble commandant 
of Philadelphia to bo put to death, together with 
many of the inhabitants.'’ * 

It used to be said, that at about an hour’s dis- 
tance from the Philadelphian citadel, is a wall 
that Bqjazet caused to be built of human bone*, 
after the coinage of the inhabitants : but this is 
a mistake ; the wall is, in fact, the remnant of an 
p.([ueduct which formerly supplied the town with 
water from tho springs cf Mount Ttuolus. It 
seems to foe in the nature of these streams to 
petrify, and the different roots they brought along 
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with them have remained encrusted in the wall, 
and some of them wear the form of dry bones. 

There has been some miaimdcr standing as to 
the meaning of the name Ala-sliaher, and it has 
been frequently translated,— the City of God. 
This is an error; the Turks hold it in no particular 
Ycacndion, and the n*l meaning of the name is,— 
the Beautiful City ; a tide which it deserves, not 
indeed for itself, but for its situation. A con- 
siderable part of the city is built on the slopes of 
four small truncated hills, so regular, as tc be almost 
artificial in appearance. The interior of the town 
is clou* and dirty, and the shops, baths, and 
bazaars, correspond. I cried the baths with com* 
paratively small satisfaction. As I left the bath, 
and returned to the khan, I observed an old 
Turk making signs to me from the door of a shop 
opposite, lie pointed to something which he had 
under his dross, and winked, and beckoned in a 
very significant way. As 1 passed the door, I 
asked him (in English), what he meant, whereupon 
he drew forth a bottle from his robe, and pro- 
nounced tho word— Jiicoi; There seemed to be 
some secrecy to be observed in the transaction. 
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but I told him again, (in English,) that we hud 
with xu a stone bottle of Schiedam, on explanation 
which lie seemed to think perfectly satisfactory. 

As we left Philadelphia, — which was not easily 
done, for we found almost us much difficulty in 
getting oat as ire had in getting in, — wc observed, 
looking from the gateway of a Oracle house, seve- 
ral women ; one or two of whom w^re young, and 
perhaps handsome. We bad to ride past this 
home several timee, on d ever}* time we did so, 
the women ran behind the doors and appeared 
again as soon as we hod pasted; this was so evi- 
dently done out of a kind of coquettish curiosity, 
that we laughed and bowed to them. Tb our 
great surprise, instead of taking our civilities in 
gcod part, an old woman, who was one of the 
party, drove back all the younger unefe, and 
coming fairly out of the house assailed m with 
a torrent of vituperation, which, fortunately for 
us, our ignorance of Turkish prevented our com- 
pretending. Kiroli told ns that the old lady's 
objurgatory eloquence was strikingly rich and 
significant. 

Just outside the town wc passed two girls 
N 3 
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standing against a trail, with mall baskets of 
grapca on their heads. One, about fifteen years 
of age, was the very ideal of a Greek flower-girl; 
nothing could be more easy and graceful than her 
position, no tiling more c l as si cal than her counte- 
nance. The other, tome years younger, was 
a pretty and interesting child. At the entrance 
to the city we had another opportunity of toeing 
the way in which coins arc valued. A Jew 
brought a small bag of copper coins, (all extremely 
common, and of the Lower Empire ;} he naked one 
thousand piastres, and I had to tell him the full 
Taluc. He demanded about 8/. sterling for what 
would have been dear at sixpence. I never saw 
s man more astounded than he was when T in- 
formed him of this. He lifted up his eyebrows 
so high, that one would have thought it impos- 
sible ever to get them down again, and muttering 
something in Turkish, the meaning of which Karol i 
could not catch ; he fairly tcok to his beds, as 
though by my offer I had proved the whole party 
to be mod, and the safest way would be to escape 
so dangerous a proximity. 

A little further on we came to the Banks of the 
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Coganratj and here in a little creek I saw a small 
fresh-water turtle, and tried to catch it, but it 
eluded my efforts and escaped under a sedgy 
bank ; it wra about half the size of the ordinary 
tortoise, and with a shell of a lighter colour. 

Near Thyatira I observed a beautiful fountain, 
of the Composite order indeed, for it was composed 
of fragments of every degree of antiquity ; and 
among the Greek crosses and ornaments of the 
Byzantine period were portions of more ancient 
IKexr* and cornices. We noticed, too, a fine sar- 
oophagus ; but as in so public a situation ctctt 
traTcUcr must have observed it — for it is close to 
the walls of the city— we did not think it necessary 
to copy the inscription. 
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Wx employed two days In visiting the ruina of 
Laodicca, Hicrepolis, and Cdoaae. Laodicra, 
uhich the Turia call Rtki-Histar, (Old Castle,) 
is situate! on a table-land of considerable eiteir., 
detached from the chain of >le»BOgia, and about 
an hour's distance from Dggaislih, to the north. 
On -arriving at Eski-Hisaar, the tint remains 
which arrest attention are those of a stadium one 
hundred feet long, by fifty wide. Twenty-two 
rows of white marble seats arc still partially 
remaining. At the western extremity of this fine 
monument stands a portion of the rourble arcade 
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through which the gladiator* pained to the arena. 
This arcade had a Greek inscription, by which wo 
learn that the stadium was begun under the con- 
sulate of Titus Vespa*! on, and completed by Tra- 
jan in the eighty-second year of the Christian 
era. To the west of the stadium may be seen a 
theatre, with twenty-fire rows of seats; the en- 
trance-portals arc thrown down, while fluted 
pillars, capitals, entablatures, and cornices, of the 
finest workmanship, are prostrate on the ground 
whore cnce stood the gates. Again, a much 
grander theatre, facing the plain where flows 
the Meander, shows itself to the north-east. Here 
wore fifty rows of marble seats or steps, and the 
theatre was four hundred paces in circumference. 
But merely na m ing the probable camber of the 
benches, and describing the form of t theatre, is 
insufficient to giro any idea of the imposing and 
majestic appearance of these monuments of ages 
past. 

Scattered over the site of Laodicea are innu- 



merable fragments of pillars and walls, cased with 
marble; but whether the r em ai ns of p alac e s or 
temples, it is impossible to decide. In tho midst 
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of the city may be accn tlio remains of a gym- 
nasium, and a little further the place of a third 
theatre, with a few marble steps or scats. 

These ruins are spread over a low mountain, 
about n league in circuit ; and a* the ground is 
in many places very hollow, there arc, doubtless, 
many mow concealed by the accumulated soil. 
Earthquake*, more than the attacks of an enemy, 
have destroyed or -buried the noble monument- 
of a city— -onoe selected by the Boman Casars 
as the capital of Asia Minor, when a province 
of their empire. Then, Laodicea was beautiful 
and affluent; she derived immense wealth from 
her aheep, which were famous for their fine wool ; 
but now, even the race of these sheep, at least 
here, is lost. All around is devastation. 

The chief edifices had been built of a cosine 
conglomerate, while the cornices and fine carvings 
aw of mar ble. Although this place has been 
more than once destroyed by earthquakes, there 
is no geological evidence of volcanic changes, for 
the strata of these hills ore so thoroughly undis- 
turbed, that in themselves they present nothing 
remarkable. Yet the fragments of the bridge at 
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the entrance of the ancient city would lean to 
indicate something of the kind, even had we no 
historical evidence : the stones hare been shaken 
apart in suoh a wny os can only bo ascribed lo one 
of those earthquakes, formerly so frequent in these 
regions. 

Buins, everywhere ruins '.—it is with diScnlty 
that the plan of these once magnificent construc- 
tions can be disentangled amidst the labyrinth of 
shapeless stones and grass-grown fragments which 
overspread the site. Even whore we can discern 
two theatre* with the seats in some degree pre- 
served, the stages or proscenia aro masses of frag- 
ments ; the third is in still worse condition. One 
thing which merit* attention is, that some of the 
scab bear initial letters, ruddy cut in a variety of 
Greek characters. These denoted, as Sir C. Fcl- 
Iuwm thinks probable, to whom the plena belonged. 

The Apocalyptic epistle to the Church of the 
Laodiccnus, has been that portion of the menage 
to the seven which has given rise to the greatest 
difficulty in the historical application; for it has 
been said,— Arc wc to suppose that the Church 
shall terminate her history in so awful a manner 
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as this would indicate? I apprehend that there is 
no necessity for taking any such vie if of she case. 
It docs not follow, that because a part of the 
Church’s history is predicted in these seren mes- 
sages, or epistles, thut therefore the whole i* thus 
displayed. Indeed, I should argue that this was 
not the case, for many reasons : not only should 
I be unwilling to believe that the close of the 
Church's career oa earth should be marked by a 
Iacdiccan state, but also I think that this inode 
of interpretation would give tco certain a clue to 
the coming of the great day. If the Laodicean 
age were the last age, and we knew the date of 
that age, then the problem would be solved which 
is diriuely kept from human intelligence ; and wc 
should be certain as to the aiming of that day, 
concerning which oar Lord declares that the very 
angels which are in heaven know it not, no, nor 
the Son, but the Father only ! 



It appears to me that the Laodicean age of the 
Church is passing rapidly away; but that it did 
adeet our own Church, none, I think, can doubt, 
who regard the peculiar heresies, and wickol- 
****** 'he mingled popery and profligacy, which 
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distinguiihed the days cf the Stewarts, and the 
remarkable spiritna] deadneas which characterised 
the last century. Little need be reid of the 
spiritual condition of that man whose indiridutl 
state is here represented. It is all but hopeless, 
and glad indeed must wc feci, that it is of com- 
paratively narrow application. 

The naual toad from Laodicea to Hieropolis 
panes through a narrow »alley, which is watered 
by the I.joua, and then to the left of the river; 
and taking a northern direction, it lies across an 
uncultivated, marshy plain to Hicrapolis, the Holy 
City, called by the Turks Pambouk-Kalewi, or 
Castle of Cotton, from the ahiniug whiteness cf 
its rock or hill. We went straight across tbn 
plain, for the weather had bean, dry enough to 
warrant our doing so, though it is often impos- 
sible to traverse it. The nearer we approached 
the ruins, the more resplendent they appeared, 
from the reflection of the sun's rays. Crossing 
the Meander by means of another tottering wooden 
bridge, we reached the platform, or tiblo-land, of 
Pambouk-Kalcssi, by a rocky way, on the side of 
which are many tombs and sarcophagi. Many of 
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there tombs have becu ixiiistrueied with tome 



rogord to architectural beauty; and standing 1 , as 
they do, with their backs against the grey moun- 
tain, and frequently built of white marble, they 
arts far from failing iu the effect intended. 

Owing to tho Tin lie of its mineral *prings, Hie- 
rapolis was sacred to Apollo and jEaculapius ; and 
these waters were of old renowned for the cure 
of rheumatism, and above all, for cutaneous dis- 
orders. The Turks of this country have a snying 
— “ that people would never die, if they would 
tfcko & bath in the v&ten of Pambook*KElcssi once 
ctctj wttk” Another propsrty of these waters 
is, to aid dying wool of a palpi': hue. They are 
warm, and taste of sulphur. 



One of our guides told us that he had bathed 
in the water, and that it had produced a very 



distressing cutaneous eruption, — an argument ia 
favour of homcoopathy ; but it is occasionally 
even now much resorted to by the Turks, espe- 
cially females, who are said to derive great benefit 
from it, not only iu the cases mentioned above, 
but also in those of general debility. I saw insects 
and some kind of frog in the warm water, where it 
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flows down by Ibo gymnasium; at this place it 
1-ss pleasantly wane to the hand. There ■were 
a great number of wasps in the neighbourhood, 
and the ruins presented some remarkable non 
of the muHon-wiup, built like those of our own in 
holes of the old walls, and of the materials thus 
furnished. 

The springs issue from the centre of the ruins, 
first filling a large basin, whenoe a number 
of rivulets flow in all directions over the «ite*of 
the city; and it is very curious and interesting to 
trace these waters in their course, for they petrify 
and form trenches of atone, which is sery hard, 
though light and porous. All the streams, in a 
full season, after a thousand windings, meet on a 
high hfll of dazzling whiteness, whore also may 
be perceivod a number of rceervoirs hollowed by 
the waters, and looking as if intended for baths ; 
then babbling forth from these reservoirs, they 
rush foaming down the hill, and quietly hide them- 
soItcs b the plain which is watered by the river 
Meander. At the time of our visit the springs 
were very low, end confined to a few chan n el*. 

The rubs of Pambouk-Kaleasi are seen afar off, 
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ar.d are among the mo*t migniGoent in Asia. To 
the north is & triumphal arch, whcnco commence* 
a colonnade of tome length, leading to a magnifi- 
cent church constructed of freestone. Further 
on, stands the gymnasium, the walls of which are 
enormously thick, and the vaulted roofs of the 
galleries so well put together that even earth- 
quakes have made no impression upon them : 
and to *tc north-west, on the southern slope of 
the hill, are the remains of a large theatre, and 
ono of the heat preserved in the East. 

Aa tie ancient* always erected their theatres in 
situations which afforded an extensive prospect, 
that of Hierapolis is remarkable for its beautiful 
position. Prom the sew the eye wandered over 
the plain fertilized by the Meander, and extending 
thirty league* from cast to wert ; to the south, the 
hills of Mount Cadmus, rich in vegetation, and 
covered with eternal snows j to the right, the 
sinuous river, and the ridge of Menofu. To the 
right tco, in former times, might be distinguished 
laodicce, then so gloriously beautiful, now only 
a barren rite, strewed with ruins. 

It is unnecessary to note the numerous columns 
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•altered bore and there ovor the site of tho city; 
but wo must not omit the pedestals which stand 
to tho weit of the great theatre, and around 
which lie columns and Corinthian capitals of ex- 
quisite beauty, probably belonging to the Temple 
of Cvbele— a temple of which Hicrapolis was once 
*o proud. 

The Necropolis of the city stretches out to the 
north-west. The tint objects that strike the eye, 
are some atone buildings about fifteen feet square 
by thirty high. They are surmounted by aaroo. 
phagi, and form two long ftreauos; this was the 
principal entrance to the city of the 
Amongst the sarcophagi, many of which beer 
ftmereal inscriptions in Greek, is one which can- 
not be pesaod over without particular mention. 
It standi apart, upon a little mound, ten feet 
long, and four wide, — a man, a woman, and a 
child, lying aide by aide, are carved upon the lid. 
Turkish fanaticism has mutilated the beads of the 
figures. One feels a desire to know the name* of 
the persona herein deposited; bat while all the 
other sarcophagi bear inscriptions, this one is 
distinguished only by its beautiful sculpture. 
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Unfortunately, as ia the ease with several an- 
cient cilia of the East, the annals of Hierapolis 
were principally inscribed on its public building?, 
and thus the history of the sacred city ia boned 
in the dust with it* edifice. The sarcophagi 
have hoen opened by avaricious persons, who 
expected to End in them hidden treasure ; so that 
the Necropolis presents a scene of desolation. 

Many ancient authors, — Strabo, Pausnnius, 
Vi trim us, — have spoken of the petrifaction pro- 
duced by the streams of Hierapolia; but they give 
no particulars, — they simply say that walla formed 
of these petrifactions served to enclose the gar- 
dens of the Sacred City. 

It has been thought by some travellers, Chandler 
being one of them, that Quintus of Smyrna, in 
his work on the Trojan war, (lib. x.] placed the 
sacred caTern of the nymphs at Uicrspolis ; that 
there Diana descended to gase on the sleeping 
Bndymion ; and that the Ionian poet spake of the 
mountain of Hierapoiis, when he say*—" From 
ifar, you might imagine yon beheld a stream of 
milk flowing- 07er the spot where Diana would 
remain to gase on the young herdsman; when 
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nearer, it would seem a limpid stream of water; 
aa you draw nearer Kill, the water looks denser ; 
nnd when you nre doso to it, you behold with 
surprise a simple channel hollowed in the rack." 

But though this description presents much that 
may bo applied to the mountain of Hierapolia, 
yet the poet would probably hare bestowed richer 
and more abundant details in describing it; be- 
sides, Strabo points out the grotto of Eadymioa 
as lying in Garin, beyond Mount Laimas. 

There was at Ilicrapolis a gloomy cavern, called 
the Plutonium, or Gate of Hdl. They assigned 
as its place *' a mount or small hill, commanded 
by the lofty mountain of Messogii, at the foot of 
which the Sacred City was built.” Strabo says, 
" The Plutonium is surrounded by a stone balus- 
trade, fifty feet in circumference." Now the re- 
mains of a balustrade arc there, but the entrance 
to the infernal regions is net to be seen- In 
Strabo’s time, a thick aud fmtid smoke arose 
from the interior of the balustrade, and it was 
fatal to any animal which approached it. They 
died if they inhaled the smoke. The priests of 
Cybele alone could resist the poisonous miasmata 
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which exhaled from tlu* terrible *pot. The an- 
cient author alluded to explain* in few word* the 
miracle which the people aacribod to the priest*. 
Chandler sought in vain for the Plutonium, but 
he was told by a Turk that a grotto, which was 
destructive to sheep and goats, existed at Pam- 
bonk-Knlessi. He added that this grotto wns 
believed to be the abode of an infernal djir, or 
demon. 

In order rightly to understand the nature of 
the wonUp carried nn at Hierapoli*, it will be 
necessary to examine the accounts which wc hare 
remaining to ua of the Hydro phone festivals at 
Hientpalia, in Syria, which, like their tradition*, 
bore a great resemblance to the rites practised 
at Athens. According to Lucian, there was an 
abyss at Hicrapolis wluch had suddenly opened 
to receive the water* of the Deluge, and they 
believed that Deucalion, from gratitude to the 
gods fer being saved amidst the universal de- 
struction, here raised au altar, and himself insti- 
tuted and commenced those festivals anciently 
celebrated at this plaoe in remembrance of that 
event. 
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The overflow o? the waters, as cbey termed it, 
celebrated at Hierapolis more devoutly than 
at Athens; it even was the custom for the 
Arabians and people who inhabited regions be- 
yond the Euphrates to come twice eTcry year on 
a pilgrimage to the Sacred City, and to unite with 
the citiscns in performing this ceremony. These 



pilgrims had a custom of carrying an image, *sid 
to be that of JJacehus, in company with the poople, 
to the sea-shore, which, however, was as a great 
distance, they then Irroaght bach water in ewers, 
and this they offered as a libation to their goddess. 
The water was oarried away by a drain or canal 
into the abyss, or cavern, and even in Lucian's 
time the outlet was carefully kept secret. 



So far this festival bore resemblance to the 



Athenian Hydrophora, but there wsa this differ- 
ence, that it was celebrated at Ilierapolla twice 
a-yctr, and at tlda latter piece, a man remained 
for serea days on the top of a pillar in the court 
of the temple, to represent how the human race 
was preserved on the tops of the moon tains from 
utter destruction during the Deluge; and whilst 
he remained on the colcmn, ho was oonstantiy 
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employed in imploring the god* for fertility for tie 
surrounding country, and proeperity to the city. 

Not only was the temple of the Syrian llicra- 
poli* renowned for these rites, but it nos eijually so 
for its riches. The divinity was known by sever’d 
titles, as Rhea, the Assyrian Juno, and more 
commonly, tbe goddess of Assyria ; she beam much 
resemblance to tbe Cyfeie of Phrygia (in fact, 
Bhoa u a niune often *Kril«d to Cybele); like 
her, she was crowned with towci*, and seated in 
a chariot drawn by linn*. The Pagans regarded 
ha nt once cs the queen, mother, and uorse of 
mnnkind ; nnd (bough Lucian tells n* that Bacchus 
shared the honours of the temple with the god- 
dess, there is reason to suppose thut it was not 
Bacchus but Aty*, the favourite of Cybslc, to 
whom these honours wen: paid- 

Of all the prioita of antiquity, those of this 
temple were the moat frantic : this city was their 
school and their metropolis, whence they spread 
themselves over the world, and while they begged 
their bread, they acted at prophets or fortune- 
tellers, predicting to men, cities, and the world at 
large good or evil, in which they were probably 
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regulated, bb were their eucceBiorn la later day*, 
by the laryeate they received. 

Thews Diluvian Festliral* got strangely nux^: 

up wills the honours paid to Pagan dirimtio, ot 

modem date, if ©ampured with the solemn event 

at first intended to be commemorated; but as 

nature and the earth arc sometimes personified by 

Hhea jind Cybele, irLile Baccluu uiay represent 

the furlnnnte and Atys the unfortunate cf the 

human race, and Apollo or Horn sluulow* forth 

the Sun, it i» not wonderful that, the three agents 

which have played their part an graudly and 

• 

divmwlj in this world, should be found 1 vpre- 
u-mtd in divers mnnnei* awl nxxrivc varied 
honours. Anojhcr circumstance attending this 
once uiagnifioent temple, was its resemblance to 
that of Jerusalem : it was built on the *ame plan 
and arrangement, while a similar hierarchy ap- 
peared of Pontiffs and Priest*. Some evtn of the 
same ceremonies were used in tbe performance oi 
tbe service. 

Without dwelling upon the subject, it is cer- 
tainly interesting to remark these parallels. Tbe 
grandest feast in tbe year was celebrated in the 
0 2 
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spring, both by the Syrians and the Jew* : with 
the latter it »u the Passover, with the former 
the Fca«t of Torches, or of the Pyre; on that 
day poke were erected before the temple at 
Hierapolia, by which living animals were slung, 
together with many precious offerings. The 
image* of the divinities were carried round the 
pile, and then fire was act to it. Near it was an 
altar where every one offered a sheep or a lamb, 
and when the priests had poured their libations 
over these animals, the people took them home, 
and there having completed ihrir aocrifioc, they ate 
the victim, surrounded by their family. Who can 
help seeing here a oopy of the Parehal lamb ? 

And amongst the people of Syria was held 
another festival, which in some measure resem- 
bled the Jewish Feast of Expiations : the devotee* 
howled, shrieked, burned their flesh with live 
co*U, and wounded themselves with knives ; while 
the more moderate scourged each other as the 
Jew* of some countries are mid to do even now 
in Uicir synagogue* on the same occasion. Nor 
is there wanting also an imitation of the scape- 
goat ; for when there penances were ended, they 
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frowned a victim which they then allowed 10 escape, 
but in each n way that it ran forwards and leaped 
from the high rook on which the tempi* wn» con- 
structed, There was alto a third festival, resem- 
hhc b ' in some potnia that of the Tabernacle*, 
held hy the Jew* a few day* succeeding that of 
the Expiations. This was the commemoration 
of the Deluge, already mentioned as a Syrian 
custom: for in the Feast of Tabernacles the 
Jows hud a cuatosn of pouring out water in the 
temple of Jerusalem, and as in the feast at Hic- 
rapolis, a man remained for aeven days on the 
top of a pillar, to remind the worshippers of the 
miserable *tata of wiTVinrl, when obliged to take 
refuge on the mountain* from the rising waters of 
the Deluge, so the children of Israel held theirs 
to remind them of their wandering* in the 
desert. 



Again, to symbolise the former state of their 
forefathers the Israelites passed seven days intents, 
bowers, or arbours, made with branches of trees, 
which they erected in the fields, or the streets, or 
on the roofe of their houses. There analogies are 
rcry curious, and it is possible, that as the Feast 
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of Expiations among the Jews was a kind of pre- 
paration for the grand Fast of T a be r nacl e s. which 
was the commencement of their civil year, so the 
celebration of the severe penances which the Assy- 
rians inflicted on themselves might also be a reli- 
gious preparation fur 'the Dilation Festival, and 
likovrisc encyclical. Everywhere we find traces 
or the Deluge and tho deep impression it made 
on the minils of men. 

But this leads us to another point which may 
m some measure explain the present state of tho 
formerly sacred precincts. There was n Syrian 
ceremony which Lucaau terms the "Descent of this 
like.” Near the temple of tho Syrian Hicropolis 
was a pond or smull lake, tiie full of which were re- 
garded tsa sacred, am! in tho middle tore an altar 
where numerous pilgrim* offered incense; around 
the lake ilnelt the particular priests of the temple 
whose office it was to pour out the water of the 
*ca in tho temple on the day of the overflow. 
Thoy used on that day to cany images of the 
geds in procession, the goddess of Assyria leading 
the van, and walking before them all, that Jupiter 
might not blast the sacred fish by a glance. After 
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some discussion between tbe goddess and the god, 
the lstter retired, and tho flshca were saved ; bnt 
thus, every year oa this day the sacred fish were 
in danger, and the goddw* saved their lives by 
attracting his regards from them. It is probable 
that this was a Thrcphanic day, and all these cere- 
monies alluding to a Divinity at once dreadful 
and destructive, were copied from the Feast of 
Expiations, the great Theophank day at Jerusalem. 
At this feast alone the High Priest for a moment 
entered into the Holy of Iloliw, and the people 
remained in awe without, as Mosca did when he 
received on Mount Sinai the commandments of 
the great the terrible Jehovah. 

Tho Feast of Tabernacles among tho Jews was 
intended, as we have said, to represent the manner 
of living of their forefathers in the desert; for 
seven days they lived under tents and arboure, 
because after passing the Bed Sea, the children 
of Israel had for forty years wandered in the sterile 
and burning desert, where they had only tents, 
or huts, and tho palm-tree to shelter them. It 
was near the time of tho equinox, falliug iu 
tbe first month of their civil year, that they 
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celebrated this feast; and it would perhaps be 
imagined, from the miseries and fatigue suffered 
by the Israelites of old in the desert before they 
entered the Promised Land, when in fact all those 
who came out from Egypt were no more, — it would 
seem natural that the remembrances attached to 
this long wandering in the desert should hare 
been gloomy and sad; on tlio contrary it was 
eminently joyous, sometimes even passing beyond 
the ordinances of God, who commanded that they 
should "feast and rejoice, they and their sons, and 
their daughters, their man-servant*, and their 
maid-servants, the Levite, the stranger, and the 
orphan For many a year they had suffered hard- 
ship., and with a "mighty hand mid a stretched 
out ann ” he had delivered them. They were to 
dwell in tents and bowers that they might not 
forget the past, and they were to rejoice because 
those sorro ns and dangers were over; they were 
ootnc into a land of milk and honey, and " it is 
a good thing to be thankful." 

Plutarch mistook this feist for a Bacchanal 
festival, an error gross in the extreme; bat he was 
a heathen, and knowing little of Jewish custom*, 
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might easily be deceived by external resemblances. 
For the Feast of Tabernacles, besides the fact 
which it was originally intended to commemorate, 
was the feast of the Vintage and the gathering of 
the autumnal frurta. It happened that the Bac- 
chanalian festival were held on the same account, 
and observed at the same season. It is true the 
Bacchanalia were profligate feasts, bnt did the 
Jews always moderately and rigorously observe 
their law? On this occasion it commanded them 
to rejoice and be merry; but some of them un- 
questionably went as far beyond its bounds as at 
other times they fell lamentably abort of it 
Pagan authors might as easily be mistaken, 
had they imagined the Jewish festival, abac 
masters, slaves, and stranger* rejoiced together, for 
the Saturnalia. Among the Romans the Satur- 
nalia were bnt a representation of the ancient 
condition of mankind, buc among the Thessalians 
they too were commemorations of the Deluge, 
and this leads us to glaaco again at the Feast of 
Tabernacles. It is not wonderful that the 



ancienta should be parried by such analogies, 
for even moderns with the Bible before them and 
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greater data to proceed uptfn ere liable to form 
too batty a judgment. 

Amongst the customs of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, there w as not one more solemn than the 
pouring out of the Fountain of Siloam, spoken of 
by all tlic Rabbinical writers; though no: or- 
dained by law. It is evident from Scripture that 
this fountain was held in great veneration by the 
Jews, and such customs bear the stomp of great 
antiquity bctli among Jaws and Gentiles. 

Among'othcr illusions to the pool or fountain of 
Siloam, Josephus 3aya that when Jerusalem was 
besieged by Nebuchadnezzar, and also by Titus, 
this fountain, although then, quite dry, was sud- 
denly and strangely overflowed, to announce to the 
inhabitants the anger of God and llie destruction 
of their city. From this last assertion it would 
appear that tho Hebrews believed the spouting 
forth of the waters to bo a cyclical phenomenon 
which they expected to appear, sometimes at the 
end, sometimes at the return of certain political 
imd fixed period*. This idea, taken in connexion 
with the legend just related, would indicate that 
tho shedding of tho waters of Silwun was at Jeru- 
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salem, as at Athens and Hierapolis, a ceremony 
commemorative of the Deluge ; and a? the Jews 
practised it without command, it is not improbable 
that they borrowed the custom from other nations. 

But to return to the Phrygian city. The 
worship of Diana and that of Cybelc were (ag- 
nate worship, and in nothing more remarkable 
than that both reverenced the universal productive 
power, and yet both required that their temples 
should be served by eunuchs. We have seen the 
Hydrophone festivals at HierapoH* in Syria— 
hero in Phrygia we find another temple of the 
same goddess in another city bearing the same 
name, and equally cafcuiated for the same class 
and description of festival'. Can there be much 
—fan there be indeed any doubt that such were 
celebrated here likewise? 1 would also hint, but 
with deference, that the spot by the aide of the 
Pnrx at Athens, where many suppose a temple of 
Venus to havo been situated, and which was sup- 
plied with water from the care of the nymphs, 
might have heen the scene of a similar worship, 
nor need the name of the presiding goddess throw 
any difficulty in the way of this supposition. 
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The Tillage of Khouas, where once stood tho 
nndect CoIomc, about three hours' distance from 
Hierapolis, is remarkable for its beauty; its 
npproadi is indicated by tall trees and Tine*. 
The rock whereon the castle stands, is tremen- 
dously steep and high. "Whcu the summit is 
reached, some remains of old walls msy be seen, 
but not very ancient; for tho Etki-iher, or old 
city, lies lower rewinds the plain. There ore a few 
largo square stones lying aboul, «ud passing ou 
through fields in which more vestige* appeared, 
no noticed some vaults, and nt a little distance 
the remains of two churches. Then on an ele- 
vated level spaoe rising above the laud below, 
might be seen traces of a considerable city, and the 
ground was strewed with architectural fragments. 
Here was a magnificent church dedicated to 
the Archangel Michael, but it has long since 



been destroyed. 

According to a legend repeated by the modern 
Greeks, the Christian population had boon menaced 
with destruction by a fearful inundation; they 
fed from- the pursuing waters, and prayed for 



divine help to deliver them. The Archangel 
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Michael came down from heaven, and opened a 
c h asm in the earth, to which the attention of 
travellers w Mill directed, and as the waters 
rushed down this opening, the people were savtd. 

About two hours' journey aonth of P h ilad el phia, 
lies tlm eastern extremity of the plain in which 
tho chain of Mount Tmolus forms a junction 
with that of the Bellendjfi-Dagh, where the ridge 
of Mcasc-gia begms. A forest three hoar's in 
length, which, in 1190, beheld the march of the 
German Cnuaden, extends beyond Tripoli*, which 
is about nine leagues from Philadelphia; but 
nothing of note remain* of tho ancient city on 
the Meander. It was here that 8t. Bartholomew 
preached the Gospel, and St. Philip underwent 
martyrdom for the sake of the Christian faith. 

To the north-eeat of the site of Tripoli* it a 
valley formed by the slope of two hills. The 
Meander, whose bonk* are here covered with wil- 
lows and ruihes, flowa through this volley to the 
plain ; and here the German Cnuadera, led on by 
Frederic Barbara*®, encamped before they pro- 
ceeded to the left bank, whence, by an eastward 
direction, the pilgrims of Germany reached Iao- 
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(licet, after two hours' march. We crossed over 
the Meander on a tattering wooden bridge, not so 
far from Sorakcui, a* might be imagined from the 
time taken in reaching it. 

Then are no considerable ruins at Tripoli*. 
Some traces of the ramparts a theatre without 
even the remains of seats, a few blocks of stone 
scattered hero and thciv, and a column or two 
lying prostrate ou an extensive flat, destitute alike 
of grass, trees, nnri water, — such arc the remains 
of ancient Tripoli*. There ii an immense tower 
situated on a bleak-looking bill, being all that is 
left of a citadel, and this tower commands the 
tabic-ground whereon the town of Tripoli* on^c 
stood. 



A few words by way of concluding this volume 
may be permitted to me — to express my think • 
fulness to God that no accident occurred to damp 
the satisfaction which we experienced. Wc met 
everywhere with kindne** and hospitality, and 
every advantage was willingly given to us in 
prweeuting the researches wo attempted to make. 
It is probable that the learned leader may be 
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disappointed with tlioir result, but I found that 
the ground had bocn » carefully examined, and 
all the Iuicriudotu so acruratcly copied, that I 
should but have repeated that which ha* been 
already before the public, had I sent to press 
those which I took down myself. 
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Extmd from Ou Speech of Visconti PaurotBOS, » 
tlu JTtout tfC'mnwu, on 2Woy, (A* 2 ttiufJu**, 
1850, on Mr. RoJituFt Motion on.f U Foreign Folic? 
cf Ou Ootemaful. 

" Tub light hoiL baronet (Sir James Gmhrnn) findu 
ftolt with iv certain decpuoii which in July, 1S<G, after 
the elm n go of Ministry in this country, I wrote to Sir 
Henry, then Mr., Bulwrr nt Madrid , and the right 
hon. baronet wiya, Hero is an instance, not only of tho 
mtnfereaoa of the noble Viscount, but of tho manner 
and tone ho new \co as to manner and tune, there 
hfcvo been certain cammunlcuUoia nude to other 
British Ministers by persons in whem the right bon. 
baronet has confidence, which are certainly couched in 
terms which may posaUy admit of tho application cl 
tome of tlicaa phi*** which the right hon. baronet hi* 
applied to mo. There was o certain despatch, foe 
o sample, addressed by tho Karl of Aberdeen to Sir 
Edmund Lyons, our Minister at Athens, which hue 
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already been rad elsswbere, aryl which I bare got a 
copy of liore, nad which I think la o rcij curious 
specimen of tl» nanuci in wkcli the muu mild tod 
uainterferinj of Foreign Minis tm cau, when be m> 
like*, dual with the internal nnungemeaa of other 
Government* 

" Everybody knows who Sir Richard Church is ; n 
meet diatiaguisied soldier, who fought nobly in the 
cause of Giesk independence, end for n lctig time was 
properly ni-iwctrci und lumoureii by tlio Greek Gorcro- 
monr. But In ISIS he M supposed to sympathise 
with the party who snorted the ccasiiiuUou from the 
King. I believe that what he then did, wns a great 
Merits to the King; and that he ires very irmtru- 
nxnul in «iving King 0‘Jio from dangers to winch be 
would othemiee liavo bev exposed ; tut, however, in 
1814 ho incurred the diiplaiaiuo of the King, and he 
BUB remoTrrf from tl* appointment of rnspcctur-tea*- 
ral of the Creek Force* which lie nnx! bold ; and he 
BM succeeded by Geoerol (Iriraa, n pereoi wliom con- 
duot, a It api-cnre from the despatch so (pnortiivn. had 
iioL hew altogether tree from imputacoae of daloyalty. 
Well, hero are the inalruattons given on tlx enbjeet to 
Sir Edmund Lyoo* by the Milliner who never inter- 
fered with the internal offiurs of other countriin, and 
etpeculiy with their purely domastto nUMn 

" "Sir, — Her MajM/a Government have loirorcl 
with deep ocmcern the dismiss*] of Sir Richard Church 
from the pent of IiBpwwr-Geiwrel of die Groek Army, 
which poet he had e» honourably and sucoaefully tilled 
for rainy years perhop* t*> for, it was union] for the 
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Knglish Government w n* rot the dicoio*! of a roer. 
toricus English officer . — • Their regret is increased by 
finding tJinr. General Grira#, win) in# an recently en- 
gaged In open rehellioci .igtia&i (be throne, hu been 
appointed to aocoeed him. ' As to this point, uae would 
have thought the King of Grraoo wo# himself the lest 
judge. * Her Majesty’s Governmont do not propose to 
Interfere in die matter; rfnee, however unjust the .lepri- 
mtion of General Choroh may hare been, and however 
Injudicious the elevation of hii anccewor, tb»e act# are 
oertainly within the competence of the linei Govcnx- 
tneut-’ This i. very landmine and candid. ‘But.* 
oantmucs the non-interferiug Minister, 1 though her 
Mujttt/n Government atitfnin from bjtsrfcriQg, they 
deem it au imperauvo duty on their iart — ouo&lering 
the petition in ■which Great Britain stand# with record 
to Grace, aa a irmticg anil guaranteeing Pooor. lo 
ojpreat’- they do not interifere — 'to etpitve in the 
ttrongwi terms thoir souse of the injtarioe done to Sir 
R Church, one of the brat, meat dum tenured, and 
meet efheinnt supporters of Greek independence, by on 
abrupt und ungracious diiir itval, nnacc wajeoi ed by any 
ward of eeomeodation or aciDowIedgmtmt of hie gmit 
asrricet to Greece ; and also their sense of die exoeu* 
«f hnpnidmiw uid impuliey exhibited in tho appoint- 
ment to one of the molt rMpnmuble offices under the 
Grown, of a man whom reamt conduct has shown him 
to G> an enemy to the Throne aud n deliberate [*r- 
verter of order and discipline.' 

Tbi* was written by tho Minister who never inter- 
fered with the internal umugcmcnW of other Powers. 
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' Her Mojwty’s Government.’ continues this mild do- 
ajnich, ‘ consider thcmmlvBs folly aama*«l by the 
overt acta of Gena cl Grivas himself, in ir.Biucticg you 
to make knonn these sentiments diotinntly in their 
umr to the Greek Miniiorr for Fonrigo Affairs as ««11 
as to die fLag himself— should u furuurabi" oppor- 
tunity premnt itself; and at the nuoe lime to warn 
hi* ifijmty asrloualy,— ecriaudy tr.l solemnly of the 
dnnga to whioh he will expos* ha country iuul hi* 
Throne by * peneverura} iu to fatal n lina of policy as 
that which ho has latoly punmed.’ " 



II 

PmtaUaUi n FUrmot, 

TninrwK* yean ago tli* T«u*3iu Government gave 
roluotunt permi-aou to the Boyish Protestant* ut 
ETorwios to open a private chapel The Duke would 
tolerate no religion but that of Romo ; and, therefore, 
the English Pictesimts wore oidried not to oftad the 
Stale hy a public oelefcniticm of thsr worship. Dr. 
Wissman would be lu eoEtufta could ho ccanpol the 
auno in England, — but to raoirac : Leal January, tha 
Due do Coaiglianis agentjeman doubtless of much truth 
and modesty, oddreBod the Queen’s lepiwentotjve in a 
document, to the e&ct that tho doors of this English 
dupe! were alBoluteJy unlocked at worship time ; that 
there were preachings in Italien : and that tho TracUM 
born were expewd to be diawn towunls truth and ha 
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ttrtAln coukoucoom. Itee ni b oaneoqueut threat 
implied that, u class things »cie altered, the doors 
would be forcibly eloeed and the pmaiacoa with- 
drawn. 

Now, them was not ooo solitary word of troth in any 
one of the chuj^a brought against tho British Church 
and iW memhern The Protestants had ttrlctlj kept to 
tho terms, -amities as they were, to which they had 
as first, not without a rente of humiliation, usauted. 
But, notwithstanding this, the English Protectants ore 
not now psnnittfd to celebrate worship bat ia pre- 
tence of Tuscan poliou ofioers ! Lord Polmsmons 
letter ia cLguifiod oud true; but it will not retail 
minds that cannot comprehend its dignity. They who 
would not only commit oppression, but would also 
stoop to fatehooi, for the take of opportunity of giving 
that opareedon oontinuaM* and inavn»i wverity, ore 
incapable of apprcointing honesty or dignity in any 
shape. 

Tho following is the remarkable correnpondancc 
olludad to : — 

The Hop. P. C. Scent, m to Vtwouxr Taimbbbioz. 

(Beeeired January 29.) 

" Florence, Jtn. M. 1851. 

“ My Lord— A charge has been brought again* the 
British ProtiWnnt chapel at Floremw by the Tunsn 
Covernmout of having been ia the practice of teaching 
Tuscan sufcjeeta the doctrines of tho Protestant faith in 
the Ta&ian language, and of adopting othor practices 
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ipedtkd, contrary to the oa-lntiuMual r^uktiona cud 
laws of Tuscany. 

“I Imre lit; honour to endow a oepy of a nolo 
loatirei on thi* ndgoOt flwn the Duke of Caaiglinuu. 
and of my reply to that note. which hint contains o retb- 
ration of tlu« aosumtiMu, grounded cn n letter, a copy 
of which I nlso eodew, which liaa bam urldreaed to me 
hy the church rcvtiy nt Florence, liy which your lord- 
ship will It' convinced that there Laa been uo sort ni 
foundation for making tlie acenaitiou. 

" Since sending ray rcjdy to hi* Excellency, 1 have 
•icen informed l*ilh by’ him and hy Signor Lnndnoei 
tluat (he explanation I have afforded appears atfirfactorj, 
and that it i> pusBIdc tiio Tuscan Govcrcmmit umy 
have Lien lniduforiaod by th e ir own author! l«a 

• Your lord-hip wIB churve that it is now the custom 
for the police b* ntfrixl inside Hie church on Sunday. 

“Hie Dike of Caaiglriuo ala ted to mo in C»tci ra- 
tion, that cellar* hnd oomc fi-na the Prussian Minion ol 
Rome to sanction the Tuscan Government in prohi- 
biting tho ]A«w of the Swiss Church nt Florence from 
preaching in ilai.su to Toman Mil^tvb who hare fee 
mauc time becai accustomed Uj fr&juent crunch : 
tlie practice in future, bo mid, would bo forbidden. 

I Ixrc, 4c. 

(Signed) “P. CAMPBELL SCAELETT." 



• Fleicnrt, Jaarai? 0. MO. 

-M. le Chor-rJ dAffium — Her Britannic Majesty's 
representative at FIoisom applied to the Graud Ducal 
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Government In 1833 for permission to open under hi* 
protection a private chapel for the purposes of Anglican 
worship. lac TusoiB Qomnmaiit complied •vith the 
request of the Minister of England, on the ©audition, 
however, that this chapel should La wholly and exclu- 
sively private, which w»s moreover the uatnral result 
of the ptiblio law of Tuscany, in which tb«re exists a 
Slate religion pro tec led by tlie State. 

“The Giund Dual Government lua now been in- 
formed that in the Anglican chapel in the Via del 
Magtio all thaw who desire to take part in the service 
are freely admitted, and it is even known tint the 
custom of praying oud catechising In tho Italian Ian 
guise hue teen introduced there. Many Catholics, 
Tuscan sutjKtt, imbibe there principle* and sentiment* 
contrary to tho dominant religii p, and publicly propa- 
gate tho sima 

“ Tho Tusain Government la deeply sensible of the 
duty of cot tolamang such an abase, ani of opposing 
• state of things which, combined with other effarta 
marie of tlio Muue character and with the like otyect. 
would infallibly lead to the weakening of the Catholic 
religion in Tuaoany. 

“Accordingly I doom it my duty to acquaint you, 
M. le Chsrgt) d'Affiiirea, that, if the ata» which I have 
pointod out to you [a continued, the Grand Dural 
Gover n me nt is resolved to adopt oil tho racfuraroi which 
ahull be ueweery to prevent Tuscan subjects from 
taking port in the religious ceremonies of the Anglican 
chapel. — Receive, ka 

(Signed) “LE DUC DE CASIGLIANO." 
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Tit Hos. P. C SciBLETT to tU Dcsi or Casiguaxo. 

" »lat«nfc..'u>.lS ( lSn. 

“ XL lo Uinlace— I hate delayed until now to reply 
to your Estellencys note of January 9th, relating to 
the charnel brought by tha Tnnn Government against 
the British Protestant Church at Florence, for mppcwd 
interference with the religion of tbo Sic to by the adop- 
tion cf certain practice specified in your Eaoelleocy’s 
conuuumintica to me, and alleged to have teen wtoo- 
tluued by that catablufcmeat 

" I had the honour la conversation to obsarvo to your 
KxcoUoosy that I apprehended it would be found, on 
due investigation, that the itmwntioM odrtnred wore 
groundleai sod crrawca*. and that the Tusaau Govern- 
ment had been deceived aud misled In this matter to 
the prejudice of the British Church in this city. 

" In tha belief I was not mbtahea, and I have much 
wtntkction in encloses to year Ercoileacy tan icoem- 
piuyiag statement, drawn up bytho committee appointed 
for tbo nuringcracnt of the English Church, to whom 
I formirded a oopy of your Excellency's now. 

“In this statement, signed by the secretary o; tho 
committee and addressed to mo, every point in your 
Excellency's note lua been answered amotuv, either by 
a direct deulai of the fact* imputed, cr by an explanation 
which cannot but prove ratisfactory to th* Tuscan Go- 
vernment. 

“ It appears from this document that neither prayers, 
prennhlng, nor tatrhlcg, in the Italian language lit* 
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bvbt been resorted lo, nor in any other lunguago, with 
referenm to Tumaa subjects ; that no Taram* hava 
atier bsec invited to outer, or onooroiged to frequent 
the Protwiiut Church, (acepttng the police authorities 
emit these by the Tuscan Government ; and I am funner 
autliorfxed to «8te that no Protectant bocii have ever 
been traiialnted, [ninted, or circulated among Tmcan 
subject* with the unction of the Church in question. 

“ Such beieg the state of the rasa, I trurt your Excel- 
lency am! the Tuscan Government will entertain the 
stuna conviction ns I do myself, that tho (harass whioh 
have been brought against the English Ghurco hare no 
real foundation, and mna have been cawed by some 
DJufiulcu nf th© Uutt, qj§ X feel 

oooriooed that it is> and alvay* Iuuj been, the uutcre 
dttiie of that religions irati ration to oonfbrra entirely 
to tho regal atacn* required by the Tnaoan Government 
ftxnn which it has never der-Mad.— I oeitt this oocn- 



(Signed) 



“l 1 . CAMPBELL SCARLETT.’ 



Tho ocloot vottiy of the church have given a distinct 
denial avuifint of (he allegations eontained in the letter 
of the TWaii Minister of Foreign Aflaiis. They state 
that no custom has been introduced of waking prayers 
cr reading mtsciiina* in tho Italian lunguog* ; and that 
□o language had been used in tlie church ministrations 
save the Bpgilmi. 
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Vjbootot Pauiwihtox to iAr Rtara Hoh. R. I« Saw- 
- Fctfljn Office. Frtmirj S. 1H81. 

“Sm — I tune received Mr. Soriett'e despatch of the 
20th ult., enclosing copies of a correspondence with the 
Duke of Gsiigliana, reputing an unfounded sccraeson 
brought by the Tuscan Governmont aguitwt. the jartiBs 
conceited in the management of the eflhin of the 
British chapel at Floreooe, that they conducted the ser- 
vices in that chape! in a Wij calculated to alienate the 
minds ofTnacan tubjoota from the Reman Catholic faith. 

"I haro to inrtrnct you to say to the Duke of CMg- 
liauo that her Ma)»tv's Government Oust that thia 
correspondence will ahow the Tawrn Government that 
they ought not to place too implicit reliutoe ou the 
secret information which may rtaeh than ; and yon 
will also »y that, though the papers onc!<«<i m Mr. 
Scarlett's despatch axe wthfcctory to her Maj ally's Oo- 
veramsu:, ns showing that the British residents at 
Fkrtnoe have strictly ©ompliod with the conditions on 
which portnwnuo m girt® for the establishment of a 
Protestant chapd, yet her Majesty's Government cannot 
disguise the painful impression which they hare received 
from the intolerant spent which is manifested in the 
Duke of Corigliaiio'a communication, end which affords 
n> remarkable a contrast with the liberal and enlight- 
eood system which prevails in the United Kingdom in 
regard to the eiuclao of religious fcsliei — You will giro 
ii copy of this despatch to tho Duke of Ouiglinuo. — 
I am, 6a 



(Signed) 



" PALMERSTON. 
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III 

Turiui LxLrratxrt. 

Tax literature of Turkey is aot much known, per- 
hajs not so much as it deserves to be but if it bs very 
closely looked at, it will be found to divklo iteolf into 
two oqnal puts. whereof one moiety in Greek, and the 
othar Arabic and Persian ; a poatic® fox- Turkey very 
modi liko that of tho shareholders in an unsuoxorfu) 
railway, when the aolicltora and the engineers have 
rooamd tho amount of their daion That thorn are 
histories, poems, and even philcsophiad trea'.ues written 
in Turkish, no ace can deny, hot they are chiefly 
translations sod adaptations and nnrtntions ; so that 
that which is good is not original, and that which is 
original ra not good It is merely, then, in this way 
that the mental efforts of a truly ertimalde people are 
to be regarded Sir Charles Kellowee otaerves that the 
mental powers of the Turl-a are not equally otxluvatod 
with their affectioM ; nor could a stronger proof of the 
correctness of his tusuirtfon he required, than that the 
mil, of intellectual culture among them are nearly 
oil derived from foreign sources. I exdlccUd a number 
of songa, email poem, and talcs, from which, bad 
I them here, I should have made a selection, to exem- 
plify the practical wisdom of him who aria, “ I can- 
not who makes the law* of a people— let me make their 
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wuj$; m but doo having show at hand, I *hnU do the 
best I am with & Jew that bare been asnt lo* by u 
frieaiL They lire Greek nod Pershu , tome of them 
^re adopted by the Turk*. jjmoo or© peculiarly and 
nationally Greek, dealing with qucctoons of nice, and 
hrexthiug a spirit of energetic viivdictiveiveei which 
often long survival the conditions that gave it birth. 
It is easy to Imagine, even had we no lusUmcei to 
ptove it, the fooling that mug: h^vo animated the Soat 
agair^t the Kngliahnwn, when tho independence of the 
oountry wbidi gnvo him birth hung in the liniince. 
and whrn harder warBur, not xnm\* fioix* and *nvng* 
than that which prevailed between the Greeks and the 
Tuitoe, furniahyJ o thousand instance?, on both ?ide* of 
the meet txrce and rutiiicas vcngamcc. Hair a Greek 
pcct speak of the poanble file of Lis child : — 

••Oh. n oilier I ihca who itlii do« c&ocuo 
Some pwl retire! nud wild, 
la rakh to loth* oar Ante, 

Ttiy iiir 1 ad only child j 

“7hou. who dwi braid her ill ky lwks. 

Anil bind btr dcoder wal rt. 

Only irb:a dirkntt* ahreudsj otr Ucqim. 

With mvri’iys irem'-Clcp hiolc . 

••Peirlng (ho PfasW* #»si'm(r eyi, 

And oarclamlng hind I 
Oil J scad her, molkcr ! i» a bride. 

To Ear*to> hippier Usd. m 



KTen the worst form of Euroncnn despotism, — 
for h» Kurcpa was chiefly the Papal States and Aurora, 
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— must hnvo mmnod to him infet 7 and freedom. 
Tii ere could be hut little hope of fusion whiro footings 
like tiie* (nod jufclj too) ptwradei Yet oven he, the 
Greek, eodd be playful when ho plrcwd, cnuld cost aside 
vho buitlju of CttR&oloufiiidtfi which told him that he 
eras a slave, and forget in the venulility of the Hellenic 
chiractor, the atd and hcpoleia pontioo in vhich he 
was placed. Ho oould offer wrmndcn, like the Spanish 
cavalier, and delude himself for u while into a belief 
umt he mu free : — 



■ At sue Uuw ut 

X raaih whom ’.nM wu iVu? 

With eilrtr utra, and edged with gold, 
And tins tint lorn rang. 

While o’er the gtVlrd balrwrado 
Hu turning 1 

r ho who aw'd 




'Oh ! muld I me -hot tkIM uko, 
And bear that tflont Kegcj 1 
Dmt tbee *app*J I o > moke, 
And mubla to he olaig ! 

Or doit thru tako mo for a boar 
To wtton y tong glrlt art flungl’* 



The next ia a doiatetic patm. It do* not »ay much 
for tbo gen t leness of Arnaout husbands ; nor are the 
cunsequenoee thi aliened in the last itamin very clearly 
deducSUa front what e°® befew ;_ 



"Santa Mirtn, ooror tbo fhild j 
Santa Sophia, ting Urn u.wp 1 
Walk him about, If tho day la mild. 
And glic him at nuore’j Bun a pwp. 
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* Ldhia as2 ho ▼ lbs tnws are all ic bloo*:. 

A*i hair bow nghliagd* Irin lUlr I 17 , 

Thin brine him hack to Id* filbert rown. 

Or Iberoll b. 4 tw Uat wlU lul ail day. 

• Aid tha Lla xnoib:r iTOuld rue in tcirr, 

The currkwwer </ h circle hwr, 

}k»x«w the prey of tnetthod year*. 

AxA the fcnoUin of kve itself bo war.' 

But now, “pcnilfo tMjotwf hew is something iw 
mantic. Hero is u Greek girl pn>po*:ng to follow hu 
lover in wu fl3 a page — bringing back Liuu, and mny 
simitar imtmcisi ti> mintl The iiwlitor h&* mwia 
the poem a ballad, rod has reduced ir. to die Western 
•tandmxL l should lik* to *6 the cdgiwtL 

- Tb# Bttid. uhoK trre uu hbi UL then 

WktiU (iff duvbtib* trust 
Cared fondly on the fort tod form 

- With torch ami ny In rfth-r laid* 

She strove to cheer his parting t 
But (till, adih every dlMgbt the fiftVJ, 

Retollku* uaM »cr< fcCjjtln^. 

M love tar*. ut length . * Oh ! hew me Iiojx. 

And kt me lire Ttth thw, 

P rep are tkr total, tod Kiev* thy ootci. 

And lor, a for *♦.* 

M 'When: I 4za bound, tbca mus; tet trust 
Tb«c unprotected chantw ; 

Theta t>xu» hut nal&d a*n cm. fiO, 

Aad Mm worn la ium* 

M "ItHU give a* w&tlike vcois Lke their*. 

A cu»d Eke thtw which bear 
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Ttui dionUm yoith. Of ftudthwiM,— 
Oh I jnnt me vim lbiy woir. 



* ' Unwouiod I will tread ray rath, 
A pc£t to k*or thy sword ; 

Bnt only lake me lienee vllh 4*. 
Them lortd tboush rrctl lord’ “ 



The umt remark will apply to tko following. There 
is none of the spirit of toe Koet in it — it is scarcely 
►v«n orisotnl enough for iui imitation. 

" Oiald I fteey, that for m« 

Twu . transient thought eodd inaro j 
Or. of vhit I feel fee li-ft 
B'ea a tiiuimachh pin ««Uil tint*’ 

“ Whin l pwt tUo, vanld'at Him .big* 

Owklr.l look, U> hid -olive, 

Or au kin giv. mo again, 

SvoK mean her thru 1 gin ; 

" All £t*trd In tender ];/, 

High my reptorfd h:trt would b*i; 

7 codjy at thy fast Td tyj. 

FoaiDy cell my Inudnge sw*W, ! 

" Dmr Hi. okiag. «T routuil nw, 
low rkura’d nos lov. shall itU!m : 

Awl the spark that faintly glows. 

Soso doll till, in (lira*’' 



lot thk be comtureil with a poem of Khami's, 
whole Persian melodin or* tmcslaimi into Turkish, and 
maul) admired in tho I.tssar Aik, and we skill «* tlui 
difference tctwoco the Modem bard and the Crock 
rmitoln. 
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"TfcM, Mi on 6, »ha»a ia9 la»Uoaa 07c*. 
Bright trllll I.0Tfi , » »Ktl mjlMrlm. 
Tl>* >ety iwli sbanudioi 
Who MlimM Ik pro las of ny lyr: ; 
?hoo hart ltj Peril fora sal gr»re.— 
Ah ! tell mo. art '.iau of their no* 1 
It recnot bo Uul ojismon mrcii 
Hu glr«o lurh rsrs prifoaUon birth. 

“ 7 o it*m in >1007 lsodi wu oi!m, 

A "fOrthlpjcr »t BctnQ'i thiioei 

Her vrninn. j*wcr o’en all I kns«— 
Haro triid and foil vriat tiro ran do 1 
Hut nmr tiara VI btf*e to bow— 

'?!» more than Vnuty dira an sow. 

-Til Khtam plmdo— ia Derey bear ! 
Ebona, whim aunbtro no* bold d«r . 
A plaintive uttngor at thy fj« 

Ado pity for hit Kelpie*, into ; 
foil sot a wretch in rain iaplorr. 

Sor opara ti 



This poem will remind some readers of a i«®ige 
the “ Laj of U*» last Minstrel - Hear, ton, hi. apin' 
of poetry, tupxLaily his con : 

"VcntjH did pwi d«iu 
XcVaiy of UttU worths 
Dot bn joucu at* la Mtora 
Per the thosghta tUt giro than bulb. 

■ 8McU tic later Ind so wardr 
All Mi iredoew to ri-itn. 

IV baa it strlra ta* yielding Cbes>K 
Can -.bo foil hil tn-anUr gso* t 
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" But tfco joit, still'd to ny 
411 be fab la voids of flrn, 

Hun (1 m pciae a*iy 

Whfll lb* (Iringn hj songs inspire. 

“ Maw i. tb * cmkfti uni. 

Bridal olondoiir msy provido; 

PccOj, adcck'd but &lr, 

Ii ten;!; the loraly arid*." 

Hear, ag&ui, u moral rang from ui Onecial boi-1 
There is nothing new under the sjn ; we have the 
mmc thought in English, in th«o magical veree* — 

- Ill that lo-ra i i\n* <b»it' 

But Ui go iurchar would bo uuiair to the Pc.-atfu— 1« 
him apeak for hlmadf : — 

" Boelj rasba nol ml -orUs— 

Inoud goodnsai U ih« gum ; 

1/ lie Iran 111 .rraij lute* tonli. 

Vtin is ioiolj’a diadem , 

Ti« Ukft ironls, d*tAMd tad vlb, 

PUalod It Uio f.dxaA «!•’. 

Which lift trust’s skin non Onto • 

Bil 0)01 worlhlo*. rllft, anil bt*.' 

Anothcr pretty Greek pee in thull oleae ihj tlcg»c 
11m, and we »1D than take a few epigrams : — 

“ Mt hiijxa tie all phmlMict roly, 

Mere cressra of ftinmmv algMi 
Y«» MID, though to hopMa» usd koejj-, 

Ky >orn but uic etv* in light; 

As tlit liar, tint ail brightly ia glnadsg, 

ILi —o dooit of in oowmn itj. 

A;^ran (he mot* bright to bt braining 
Beirut lb era »r« clotis pairing by. 
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- Hvt bead. 0 Hilorexi I ii sinking 
With grief anil wilh tone* uppretf‘1. 

For the lots of thy Ml thinking 
Of th<» 'mid Ms Tiiioni of me 

Yet still is t>* detcctdilid, drooping 
Its si a*, its rich pV*B»**o bai shows ; 

80 tb:c, la thy iIUuoj thus scooping 
1V> icctow, frah chums trill dlfdon." 

Tlian to grnoeftil, but It. is fax inferior to a»n>p 
Wtim potmi la the time stjle. &« the fcJlo»ving, 
vbicii Is fivin Mhjore*, and comparo the two, and the 
TtotjUmIout will have tho pre-omhifaoc : — 

When ibcc shah usk why roani tioc, sighin*. 

My aoumfal frieode appear t 

WB Uil U*o Amulet U dying, 

Aid thou rrill smilt to bus. 

They sill npmd rh« with mj fete | 

Y<i why ihonlit they <k*lo«o. 

Since dmtb a becicr tkax tbs lat* 

I tutor mrumf 

* Why cfeidte ikon tLu in pauhn tnmten 
I diroi my lore lo own ? 

Tic hits wo tfro to one lhat dumb** 

It necer fell or ioown. 

And long 1 *lroro my thomhU (0 hide, 

Xor would my »hov ; 

With corrct cue I should bar- died- 
I can but perish now I 

" Oh ! once I smiled, in pi viA darUoc, 

At lore and ill .la pun . 

The wo* of <1 Ultra *w«n* a riwon— 

Our o«rn the truth t*> pliin. 
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Mi jV. thou yet f«i this ehillln* tduI 
My *;ul Ins kz&K* u» 

WUii liii brkt Eft, thy ®jn* iuuofi. 
la end*! with oy tongl" 

One mors litda morel e«ig; it la but a simile 

'• W UM k tike ilia tiro Of mu. 

Toiling itiigli h if Utile epia. 

Child of hope, end doibt, and m ro 
RMid b j tno^att or daipidrl 
“ Uke the hrurglu* tn hts etolf, 

Stirh the emblem of M« fit*; 

Uke iU eudi *hioh eror do*, 

AlMrnelU* big!* *ad loW.* 

And we conclude with a wJeetion of epigrams ; — 
" Slgktly 1 ilk cmi lUr 
3*5, limy lorer wallt 
H«W« «ft» mv* v> in. 

Ye lONly ought t, fcU." 

" Y« lidy, let the tmlk lo told,— 

Hod I but nod t key of gold, 

I might hive tun'd i Ixk of nael. 

And tafttst WJulS kivi mi* thee feel* 



" The W: U qowUa'd by the eyra- 
0 limn, »het art lieu breading co : 
Ho* blind ye nre, the haul roplfce, 
Ifcs to hire ie«n my ffltad It gone.' 

“ They ray, Ko aora n®trd tty face. 
Contempt iJTorde relief. 

It Wet oscbis to touli Uke tbou, 

Tkit worn Itactf U grttt" 
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" Siy, v«aa U x>c< the tcft on : 

WVj. b*r bexrt is m bard w a tl«M ! 
Pray. nil cc va* lui^t flt*b 1 
Oh, oc, the ww mad* of iba bono ! ‘ 



M P&rgiv^, Lsnios, form'd to plnu* ; 

Forfivc & IW« fr*4 dtolw; 

?h»e rifling btiattoi vban be m 
Cu bo Icliuld and not adinirc 1 

- Whilo tcck tie otbtr still ittprorw, 
Ttw fiUM fwi, tU fclmrt mt*d. 
Not, with tbi prmerb. be that Ictcs, 
Bat bt ttat 5cw tloi wi, fe Kind." 



in:: tact. 




